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What do engineers in industry rate as the 
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professional recognition? 
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Letters to the Editor 





Superman? .. . 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to your June issue, “The 
European Engineer and His Education,” 
I do not feel that we should think of 
European engineers as the new supermen 
as long as they borrow money from us 
and have a lower standard of living. 

I believe that AMERICAN ENGINEER 
could do much in the way of discussion 
to direct the economic energy of the 
U. S. toward higher engineering objec- 
tives. I think that it is the responsibility 
of engineers to see that bold projects 
are developed, if American engineers are 
to continue to lead the world. 

Joe W. Ispace, P.E. 
Houston, Tex. 


Schools Give Exam? . . . 
Dear Editor: 

A statement in the article on “The 
European Engineer and His Education” 
by Mr. McCrensky in the June, 1958, 
issue appealed to me. On page 14, the 
statement is made, “Studies at German 
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universities are concluded by academic 
and state examinations.” 

My question is “Why should not the 
NSPE promote a similar practice here 
in the USA?” Let the schools help pre- 
pare the student for his EIT examination, 
and get it behind him prior to gradua- 
tion. 

J. STruaRT FRANKLIN, P.E. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


European Engineer . . . 
Dear Editor: 

The educational system for engineers 
in Europe is as much a part of an over- 
all educational program as it is in this 
country. In each case, it forms part of 
an integrated system to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to those deemed 
qualified. 

Mass education, such as practiced in 
the U. S. A. has never been accepted in 
Europe. Even in this country mass edu- 
cation beyond the point of benefiting the 
students (as indicated by students drop- 
ping out in high schools, colleges, and 
universities) has been seriously ques- 
tioned; and the terrific economic loss of 
providing educational opportunities in 
excess of the mental and _ intellectual 
capacity of students has been subjected 
to considerable scrutiny and discussion 
from time to time. 

Education in Europe, or at least in 
Switzerland where I resided, was a much 
more serious undertaking than I found 
it to be in America. Realizing that case 
studies are subject to criticism as not 
being truly representative, I would like 
nevertheless to briefly mention my own 
case. 

There were only two of us students 
out of a class of approximately thirty 
students that passed the entrance exam- 
ination for the “Gymnasium.” It was my 
intention to complete the Gymnasium 
before entering the Swiss Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology. However, after 214 
years at the Gymnasium, we moved to 
the U. S. A. I had my Gymnasium 
credits evaluated and found them to be 
equivalent to four years of high school 
except for a deficiency in Mathematics 
and English. 

This deficiency was corrected through 
part time attendance at high school. 
Subsequently I completed an engineer 
course (B.S.) in an accedited engineer- 
ing school. Several years later I had an 
opportunity of attending some lectures 
at a Swiss university. Later on, back in 
America again, and employed as an en- 
gineer for several years, I was fortunate 
enough to receive a fellowship leading 
to an advanced degree in engineering. 

Based upon this and many other ex- 
periences I have come to the following 
conclusions: 

(1) The education of the European 
engineer is a process that is thoroughly 


established and provides not only pro- 
fessional training, but prepares him for 
his social position or status as well. 

(2) The social implications of an en- 
gineering career carry much more weight 
than in the U. S. A. 

(3), “Fundamentals” are stressed at 
great length. 

(4) Training requirements are based 
more upon development of deductive 
reasoning and similar processes, than 
upon “memorizing” certain facts. 

(5) Comparison between the training 
and education of engineers in Europe 
and in this country is meaningless un- 
less the basic pattern of life of each 
country is taken into consideration. This 
is due to the fact that the education of 
engineers and the status or social recog- 
nition accorded them forms such an in- 
tegral part of a well established and 
thoroughly accepted pattern of society. 

J. C. BILceter, P.E. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


German Grad... 


Dear Editor: 

As a graduate (“Diplom-Ingenieur” ) 
from a German Technische Hochschule 
I have had my share of difficulties ex- 
plaining that a German Hochschule is 
not a high-school. 

Therefore, it was a double pleasure 
for me to read the excellent article “The 
European Engineer and His Education” 
in the June issue of your magazine 

I believe that articles of this type 
could help appreciably in raising the 
academic and professional standards in 
this country. 

There is only one error in the above 
mentioned article. The abbreviation of 
the German “Diplom-Ingenieur” _ is 
“Dipl.-Ing...” not “Dip.-Ir.” Similarly, 
the abbreviation of the German “Inge- 
nieur” is “Ing.,” not “Ir.” 

WALTER V. MEDENICA, P.E 
Atlanta, Ga. 


An American in Paris... 


Dear Editor: 

I read your article “France’s Engineer- 
Executives” appearing in the May issue 
of AMERICAN ENGINEER with especial 
detail. May I say that your interpretive 
report is both enlightening and terse. 

I have been working in France for 
the past six years and am in almost 
daily contact with French manufacturers, 
engineers and contractors. Their ethics 
are above reproach. Their business timid- 
ness accurately reflects France’s devel- 
oped culture, political foundation and 
economic responsibilities. French indus- 
trial expansion is almost without bounds. 
Their potential has not nearly been 
reached. This applies to both national 
as well as international production and 
marketing. We must consider France's 
terrible manpower toll in two great wars. 
Also their conflicts in Indo-China and 
now Algeria. These political conflicts 
have aggravated the industrial and finan- 
cial structure. Last year the French franc 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Management is actively looking for engineers who 
have the desire and ability to become administrators 


by 





In a sense, this is the golden age for 
engineers. Once buried in corporate 
obscurity, many of them have emerged 
today as likely heirs apparent to the 
big jobs—and the big rewards —of 
business and industry. One impressive 
indication of this growth is that money 
spent in research and development 
over the past fifteen years has in- 
creased six-fold. 

Despite this stepped-up activity, 
however, the once disorganized 
scramble for engineers seems to have 
ended...at least temporarily. And 
perhaps it’s a good thing. Actually, 
the more perceptive engineers had al- 
ways realized that unusually high 
starting salaries were often illusory. 
The gap between money being offered 
beginners and the incomes of experi- 
enced men was narrowing rapidly. 
Further, more and more thinking tech- 
nical men concluded that even top 
engineering salaries are low when 
compared with the remuneration of 
highly placed general executives. 


A Plan to Help 
the Engineer Succeed 

Happily, there is a route to increased 
incomes that is satisfying to both en- 
gineer and company alike. This route 
leads into management. It is no easy 
road but the rewards are great for 
those willing and able to follow it. 

In the vast, complicated world of 
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business the engineer has much tolearn. 
As a manager his duties will bring him 
into contact with accountants and buy- 
ers, advertising men and salesmen, 
lawyers and other executives. A 
strange new set of circumstances con- 
fronts him. He must gain confidences 
and be understanding, learn and in- 
struct, be sympathetic, paternal or 
commanding as conditions require . . . 
and ali in the midst of a business or- 
ganization about which his knowledge 
is limited. 

Actually, it comes down to this: 
To succeed as a business executive, 
the engineer must learn the art of mak- 
ing decisions quickly and accurately. 
And this ability is, of course, directly 
dependent upon knowledge. The 
“principles” of business—while not 
as scientific and inexorable as those of 
engineering—are no less important .. . 
no less essential to efficient procedure. 

For nearly fifty years, the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute has specialized 
in bringing this knowledge to mature 
imen—at home in their spare time. 





Free... “Forging 

Ahead in Business” 
We do not claim that you must have 
the Alexander Hamilton Course in 
order to succeed in business. But we 
do say that you cannot succeed with- 
out what is in the Course! 

(Circle 3 on Inside Back Cover) 


All the Institute does is offer you a 
convenient and time-saving means of 
bringing this knowledge to you in your 
spare time; and in a form that has 
proved to be practical and effective. 

So that you may judge for yourself 
whether or not you think the Institute 
can help you, we have published an in- 
formative 48-page book titled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” 

We believe that this little book will 
help any man get down to bedrock in 
his thinking; however, there’s no cost 
or obligation for it because—frankly 
—we've never been able to put a price 
on it that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in its 
pages. 

If you would like a complimentary 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business”, 
simply sign and return the coupon be- 
low. It will be mailed to you promptly. 


— 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 643, 71 West 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. ¥ 

In € 57 | r St W Toronto, Ontario 
’ ve, without cost, a copy of the 

8-page book— 

“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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A Roundup of Late Events 


AIEE General Meeting 
Scheduled in August 


Sacramento, Calif., will be host to 
the Pacific general meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, August 19-22, it has been an- 
nounced by Charles R. Day, general 
chairman. Headquarters will be in the 
Senator Hotel. 

The program will include outstand- 
ing technical sessions and social and 
entertainment events. 

The general session will include an 
address by L. F. Hickernell who will 
assume office as president of AIEE 
August 1. It will be his first time to 
preside at an Institute meeting as pres- 
ident. 

Inspection trips will be to Aerojet 
General, where the second stage of 
the Vanguard missile is produced, 
Procter & Gamble, the new Folsom 
Dam and Switchyard, McClellan Air 
Force Base, and the Army signal 
depot. 


AAA 


Cultural Background 
Influences Engineers 


The cultural background of a civil 
engineer can greatly influence how 
good a job he does designing and 
building bridges, dams, and highways, 
according to a University of Michigan 
professor. 

Robert B. Harris, associate profes- 
sor of civil engineering, said the civil 
engineer frequently was required to 
deal with persons unfamiliar with en- 
gineering demands. 

“It is in establishing a complete 
understanding between himself and 
those with whom he works that the 
civil engineer frequently feels the need 
for more background in the human- 
ities and liberal arts,” he said. 

Professor Harris said the Univer- 
sity had started a five-year combined 
program leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts from the engineering 
and literary colleges. 

Under the new program, civil engi- 
neering students take courses in lan- 
guages, literature, fine arts, philosophy 
and history in addition to those in 
science and engineering. 
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Dr. Garnet Thomas Page 
Heads Canada Institute 


Dr. Garnet Thomas Page, of Ot- 
tawa and Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed general secretary of The 
Engineering Institute of Canada, Can- 
ada’s largest national professional or- 
ganization. 

The appointment was announced by 
K. F. Tupper, Toronto, president of 
the Institute. Dr. Page succeeds L. 
Austin Wright who has retired after 
twenty years of service as general 
secretary. 

Dr. Page was formerly general 
manager and secretary of The Chem- 
ical Institute of Canada. He joined the 
Engineering Institute as assistant gen- 
eral secretary in the fall of 1957. He 
will make his headquarters in Mon- 
treal but will be required to travel 
extensively visiting the fifty branches 
of the 18,000 member organization. 
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J. J. Corbalis Named to 
Virginia Committee 

James J. Corbalis, Jr., engineer- 
director of the Alexandria, Va., Sani- 
tation Authority, has been named to 
the State Water Resources Commit- 
tee by Governor Almond. 

The Committee serves in an advi- 
sory position to the governor and the 
State Department of Conservation and 
Development in matters concerning 
the promotion, development, and use 
of water resources for municipal and 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. Corbalis is a past president of 
the Virginia SPE and a past national 
director of NSPE. 
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Survey Shows Demand 
Still High for Engineers 

Demands for June engineering 
graduates remained at a high level, 
according to Dr. Henry H. Armsby, 
chief for engineering education in 
the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The survey prepared by Dr. Armsby 
showed that three weeks prior to 
graduation seventy-one per cent of 
engineering graduates either had al- 
ready accepted jobs or had job offers 
they were seriously considering. The 
statistics were based on the reports of 
eighty-eight college placement officers. 

Graduates in other fields from the 
same colleges were found to be much 
less in demand; only thirty-six per 
cent of students in the physical 
sciences had jobs or serious offers; 
forty-six per cent of business adminis- 
tration majors, and twenty-nine per 
cent of liberal arts majors had jobs in 
the offing. 

Among the 
fields, civil engineers appeared to be 
most in demand with seventy-seven 
per cent of new graduates either with 
or about to take jobs. 


various engineering 


Traffic Engineering 
Course at U. of Cal. 

Fundamentals of traffic engineering 
will be covered in a one-week exten- 
sion course at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, August 25-29. 
Designed by the University’s Institute 
of Transportation and Traffic Engi- 
neering for engineers having individ- 
ual traffic responsibility, the course 
will deal with more than twenty-five 
individual subjects. Special attention 
will be given to capacity and to chan- 
nelization, and a full afternoon will 
be turned over to signalization, in- 
cluding equipment, systems, and tim- 
ing. 

Early registration is advised, as en- 
rollment may have to be limited. Full 
details may be obtained from the 
ITTE at Berkeley. The course is be- 
ing presented by the ITTE, together 
with Engineering Extension and Uni- 
versity Extension. 
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Engineering Societies 
To Vote on Merger 


In a joint statement issued by the 
Councils of the American Society of 
Heating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers and The American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, it was an- 
nounced they have approved in prin- 
ciple a method of merging the two 
societies. The ASRE members in at- 
tendance at their fifty-fourth annual 
meeting authorized submission of this 
proposal for balloting by the ASRE 
membership. 

E. R. Queer, ASHAE president, and 
Cecil Boling, ASRE president, further 
announced that present plans contem- 
plate that the proposal for a merger 
and proxy ballots will be officially 
mailed to the members of both so- 
cieties in late October. 

Full particulars of the merger plan 
will be mailed to the members of both 
ASHAE and ASRE by September. 
Ballots will be taken in person or by 
proxy at the forty-fifth semi-annual 
meeting of ASRE in New Orleans, 
La., on December 1, and at a special 
meeting of the ASHAE membership 
on the same date. 


Electronics Meeting 
Slated October 13-15 


An up-to-the-minute report on sat- 
ellites and space stations and a discus- 
sion of automatic navigation will be 
featured at the fourteenth annual Na- 
tional Electronics Conference, Oc- 
tober 13-15, at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago, Ill. 

In addition, there will be a panel 
discussion on “The Role of the Lab- 
oratory Program in Engineering Edu- 
cation” and a session with five jour- 
nalists covering “Engineering Writing 
and Speech.” 

About 100 scientific papers, given 
by men from sixteen states and three 
foreign countries, will include such 
topics as: antennas, audio, communi- 
cations, computers, engineering man- 
agement, industrial electronics, instru- 
mentation, amplifiers, microwaves, 
radar and radio navigation, television 
and _ transistors. 

A record number of commercial 
exhibits, highlighted by displays of 
new electronic developments and de- 
vices, is scheduled. There will be social 
events and programs for wives of men 
attending. 

The conference is expected to at- 
tract over 10,000 registrants, princi- 
pally scientists, engineers, educators, 
manufacturers and government offi- 
cials. 
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AIChE Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


The American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers recently celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding with 
a week-long Golden Jubilee meeting 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of the features of the session 
was the presentation of a scroll of 
greetings from professional societies 
throughout the world. Garvin H. Dyer, 
1957-58 NSPE president, presented a 
scroll from the National Society to Dr. 
George E. Holbrook, AIChE presi- 
dent. 


Applications Accepted 
For NSF Fellowships 


Applications will be accepted 
through September 2, 1958, by the 
National Science Foundation for a 
second group of postdoctoral fellow- 
ships to be awarded during 1958 in 
the regular postdoctoral program, 
Alan T. Waterman, foundation direc- 
tor, has announced. Fellowships will 
be awarded in the mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineer- 
ing, and other science fields, includ- 
ing anthropology, psychology (other 
than clinical), geography, certain 
interdisciplinary fields, and selected 
social science fields. Names of success- 
ful fellowship candidates will be an- 
nounced on October 15, 1958. 

To be eligible for these awards, 
candidates must be citizens of the 
United States with special aptitude 
for advanced training and must hold 
the doctoral degree or have the equiva- 
lent in training or experience. 

A stipend of $3800 per year will be 
awarded to successful applicants in the 
regular postdoctoral program. Depend- 
ency allowances will be made to mar- 
ried Fellows. A limited allowance to 
aid in defraying a Fellow’s cost of 
travel will be paid as well as tuition 
and fees. 

Applications for the regular post- 
doctoral fellowships may be obtained 
by writing to the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Statistics Released on 
Institute Graduates 


America’s “technical institutes”— 
institutions of higher education with 
programs of less than four years’ dura- 
tion—graduated 11,742 students from 
engineering-related curricula during 
1956, according to a survey made by 
the American Society for Engineering 
Education and the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Total enrollment in engineering- 
related curricula was 32,498 full-time 
and 25,124 part-time students in 1956. 
Of these, 15,491 full-time and 10,646 
part-time students were enrolled for 
the first time during the year. 

The survey, first in an annual series, 
covered 202 schools. 
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IRF World Meeting 
To Attract 50 Nations 


Every phase of road construction 
and the highway transportation field, 
from modern technological develop- 
ments like the use of electronics in 
surveying to fundamental topics like 
the development of a national high- 
way system, will be covered when the 
world’s foremost road experts gather 
at Mexico City, Mexico, October 26- 
31, for International Road Federa- 
tion’s III World Meeting. 

IRF is a non-profit service organi- 
zation which promotes world road- 
building through its member road as- 
sociations in sixty-four nations in the 
free world. 

More than fifty nations will be rep- 
resented by their best road authorities, 
top government officials and promi- 
nent business leaders. 

Papers will be presented on high- 
way financing, equipment require- 
ments for construction and mainte- 
nance, traffic engineering, highway 
design, highway administration, soil 
stabilization, highway economics, 
planning and directing highway con- 
ferences, development of a national 
highway system, increasing engineer- 
ing productivity, driver training, the 
AASHO Road Test, planning, con- 
struction and operation of a toll road 
authority, pavement design, traffic sur- 
veys, international highway financing, 
training of operators and mechanics 
and road association activities. 

Prior to the meeting, groups of for- 
eign engineers will be taken on tours 
of industrial installations, highway 
projects, and highway departments 
from coast to coast in the United 
States. The trip will start in Washing- 
ton in late September and end in 
Mexico City in time for the opening 
session of the meeting. 


James H. McGraw Award 
Presented to Werwath 


The James H. McGraw Award in 
Technical Institute Education for out- 
standing contributions to this field of 
education was preseated to Karl O. 
Werwath, president of the Milwaukee 
School of Engineering, at the 1958 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education at 
the University of California in Berke- 
ley. 

Nominees for the award are ex- 
pected to have displayed unusual com- 
petence in one or more of the follow- 
ing activities related to technical 
institute education: instruction, pub- 
lication or administration. 

The citation refers to Mr. Wer- 
wath’s “intimate, life-long affiliation 
with technical education. Since he 
became president of the Milwaukee 
School of Engineering in 1948, he 
has provided the institution with ag- 
gressive leadership and growth. He 
continues the pioneering of technical 
education under the concentric pat- 
tern, which includes the technical in- 
stitute type of curriculum established 
by his father. As chairman of the 
Working Group Supporting Technical 
Personnel of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Scientists and Engineers, Karl 
Werwath directed the preparation of 
the Group’s report, which is significant 
to business, government, and industry. 
Through his deep sense of personal 
dedication and his unswerving pursuit 
of ideals and objectives, Karl O. Wer- 
wath has made an outstanding coniri- 
bution to the progress of technicai 
institute education in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Werwath is an NSPE member. 


Gustat New Head of 
Industrial Engineers 


George H. Gustat, director of the 
industrial engineering division at the 
Kodak Park Works plant of Eastman 
Kodak Company, has been elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Industrial Engineers. 

Mr. Gustat’s formal acceptance of 
the post for the 1958-59 term took 
place at the Institute’s ninth annual 
convention in the Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The engineering group, 
with more than 150 chapters in the 
United States, has a membership of 
more than 8,000 persons. 

The Kodak official has previously 
served the Institute as a member of its 
planning committee, director of public 
relations, and as president of the 
group’s Rochester, N. Y., chapter. 
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what do engineers earn? 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 
INCOME & SALARY © 
SURVEY—1956 


Here is the latest in a continuing series of Income and 
Salary Surveys of the engineering profession made by the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. Started in 
1952, the Surveys are part of a long-range income and 
salary study program. This third biennial Survey presents 
up-to-date information gathered from engineers through- 
out the country, in all the engineering fields. The Survey 
gives a detailed picture of engineer earnings by year of 
entry into the profession, by geographical region, by type 
of employer, by engineering specialty—and by a variety of 
other categories. Salary and income data from more than 
17,000 registered, professional engineers were studied for 
this newest Survey report. Published in handy booklet 
form, the Survey provides a documented study at all levels 
of professional experience. Comparative earning figures 
from the 1952 and 1954 Surveys make it possible to evalu- 
ate broad engineering income and salary trends for the 
period 1952-56. A vital research study for engineers, in- 
dustrial executives, personnel officers, and all others who 
want the facts on engineer earnings. 
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GET SOUND STATISTICAL ANSWERS 

TO THESE QUESTIONS 

®& Which of the major engineering specialties has the 
highest median earnings? 

®& In what fields have professional engineers achieved 
the largest gains in total earnings over the period 
1952-56? 

& How do engineering salaries compare in the fields of 
education, public utilities, industry, government and 
private practice? 

®& How much, percentagewise, have engineer earnings 
increased throughout the country during the period 


1952-56? 
This latest Professional Eng s Income and Salary Survey is 
a publication that belongs i engineering library. It will 
answer the questions above with many others regard- 
ing engineer earnings. Use t er blank below to order yo 


copy now. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Price: 


$1 per copy $1 Per Copy 





MIE vs awe cs casn ease 


(please print): 


2029 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


cop na erie of Professional 


Engineers Income & Salary Survey—1956. 


| enclose (check) (money order) in the amount of $.... .. Ship to 


Postal Zone State 


(Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers 


NSPE NSPE Members: 50c 


Members: 50c 


Check if you are a member of NSPE 
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BORDEN MANUFACTURES EVERY TYPE FLOOR GRATING 


IN FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


@ EASY TO INSTALL — engineered in conveniently sized units for easy installation. 
@ EXTRA STRONG — reinforced, designed with maximum safety factor. 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT — approximately 80% open, reduces dead weight, allows greater live load. 


@ SELF-CLEANING -— creates greater safety, economy of maintenance, no sweeping or washing 
required. 






BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 





Write for complete 
information on BORDEN 


Please send me BORDEN Catalog 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
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he Space Age 
and the Engineer 


By 
SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Majority Leader, U. 8. Senate, and 


Chairman, Select Senate Committee on Space and Astronautics 





An Air Force Thor, intermediate range ballistic missile, lifts from the 
launching pad at the Air Force Missile Test Range at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
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Impenetrable clouds that never 
permit view of Jupiter's surface are 
indicated by the horizontal marks 
of “latitude” seen in photographs 
of the Sun’s largest planet. These 
belts of alternate light and dark 
change shape and position, as does 
the Great Red Spot, upper left, 
that has baffled observers since its 
discovery in 1878. 


—Copyright, Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Observatories 


Fiery gases stream from a Red- 
stone rocket engine below, as it 
delivers more than 75,000 pounds 
of thrust during a static test at 
Rocketdyne’s Propulsion Field Lab- 
oratory near Los Angeles. 


The atmosphere of 
Mars shows unusual 
belts of clouds in this 
1954 photograph made 
by Dr. E. C. Slipher, 
leader of the National 
Geographic Society- 
Lowell Observatory 
Mars Expeditions to 
Bloemfontein, South 
Africa. 


—Copyright, National 
Geographic Society 
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creating a civilian-controlled space 
agency. 

Security has been our first and 
most immediate concern, and I 
think this is proper. But, while | 
have no personal background ol 
technical training, I feel keenly 
that our tendency to talk of the 
vehicles of space—satellites, mis- 
siles, etc.—demonstrates a limited 
vision and limited conception ol 
what we have entered. 

The ultimate of space vehicles is 
the transport of man through oute1 
space near or to the moon, some 
of the planets, perhaps even to 
other galaxies, so some predict. I 
have no doubt that this will come 
eventually, probably far soone 
than we anticipate. Whatever the 
date, manned space vehicles will be 
—when they come—far more of a 
detail, far less a pinnacle of accomp 
lishment than we now think. 

Long before space travel is feas- 
ible or commonplace, the Space 
Age will have upon us—and how we 
live and work—an impact of the 
ereatest force. This is the area in 
which we are now, I believe, un- 
derestimating the meaning of this 
whole new dimension of human 
experience 


§ pace technology is not, in the first 
instance, one and the same with 
military technology, anymore than 
the technology of motor transport, 
piston-lriven flight, or jets has been 
a field of military exclusiveness o1 
preeminence. If anything, the re- 
verse is true 

I believe the technology of space 
will have the most profound im- 
pact upon civilian affairs and con 
cerns, far more than upon the 
military. 

As an example, the clear poten- 
tial of space which we can already 
see so distinctly is a veritable revo- 
lution in communication —such 
things as internation and intercon- 
tinental television will become feas- 
ible The range of radio will be 
vastly increased. Great corollary 
advances will come in such things 
as rapid coding and decoding, pet 
mitting 


the dispatch of volumes ol 
information at almost instantane 
ous speeds. 

Similarly, there is equal potential 
in many other realms. Weather 
control, climate modification, etc., 
are among those most often cited. 
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There is no need to attempt a full 
listing. 

The challenge presented is—to 
my mind—a particular challenge to 
engineers. 

The next fifty years quite likely 
will be the most inventive years of 
human history. We have broken 
across a frontier, the first new physi- 
cal frontier to be opened since the 
American West. As the opening of 
the West evoked the Golden Age of 
American Invention, so the open- 
ing of space will evoke a corre- 


stances within a generation, and the 
engineer will play a decisive role 
in our success at these necessary 
new ventures. 

The productive economy we have 
now—and on which we have laid 
so much stress for so long—will un- 
dergo subtle changes. Many new 
industries, such as in fuels, will 
rise, while some old and presum- 
ably basic industries may wane. 
Along the way, there will be a proc- 
ess of rapid attrition by obsoles- 
cence—whole new industries will be 


probable our civilian economy, 
civilian productive machine, and 
even our civilian life will feel the 
impact of the Space Age far, fa1 
sooner than most Americans are 
now estimating. 

There should be a great rush- 
ing forward from industry and busi- 
ness and engineering and science 
to explore the implications of this 
Age. There is interest, of course, 
but there has been less of the zest 
and exuberance and eagerness than 
the opportunity justifies. 
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The long aluminum center section containing fuel tanks for the first stage of the Army’s Jupiter-C missile 


is checked in the optical inspection dock at the Reynolds Metals Company missile plant, Sheffield, Ala. En- 
gineers use optical instruments, similar to surveyors’ transits, to check the dimensions, the straightness of the 
shell, the location of mounting and connection holes and location of mounting pads. 


ge. Amceri- 
ca’s strength may well relate to the 
ability of our engineers to make 
meaningful application of the po- 
tential of this inventive era. 


sponding world-wide age. 


The profession itself will be espe- 
cially challenged to meet a new 
level of imaginativeness, vision, and 
understanding of the opportunities 
afforded. The pace will be quick. 
The demands exacting. 

What are some specifics? 

The Space Age will produce an 
outpouring of new materials with 
which to work. In the field of 
metallurgy alone, the Space Age 
will work a revolution. Our vast 
increase in consumption of raw 
resourees of all kinds will tax the 
ability of the engineer to find new 
ways to feed the appetite of an ex- 
panding economy. The world will 
be farming the sea-beds and finding 
valuable uses for now valueless sub- 
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born, live, and die in less than a 
decade. This will present a particu- 
lar challenge to the engineer to 
make possible the rapid transitions 
and transformations. 

In the period ahead, it is fore- 
seeable that we will have in the 
United States a period of accelerat- 
ing mobility of the populace— 
which, of course, will mean _ far 
more building, new building, than 
in any past period. The same will 
be true of the world at large, as 
today’s underdeveloped nations ac- 
quire greater and greater independ- 
ent status economically. 

These considerations—and many 
others—are why I say that we are 
underestimating the Space Age. 


Tus far, there has been a popular 
reaction that the Space Age is pre- 
dominantly—or, at least, initially— 
a military concern. That is not true. 
The cart is before the horse. It is 


| am hopeful that when the space 
agency is finally established and in 
operation it will result in clearet 


] 


understanding of the potential in- 
volved and that this exuberance 
will flourish. Ideally, though, it 


would be preferable for such an 
agency to function as a coordinator 
rather than as a rallying-center, try- 
ing to stir interest alive. 


Engineering—and the sciences— 


have a great stake in their initia- 
tive. Obviously, there is the most 
serious national interest in engi- 


neering and science now. It is one 
thing, however, to have the govern- 
ment coordinating effort and quite 
another to have government con- 
cerned with inducing effort. I be- 
lieve our security will be made 
greater—and the freedoms of our 
technical professions made more se- 
cure—if it is unnecessary for govern- 


ment to enter the role of prompting 
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This is an enlargement of a small section 
of a test run photo made by the “Big 
Schmidt” photographic telescope. It shows 
a portion of the Milky Way in the constella- 


tion of Monoceros. 


—Copyright, National Geographic Society 


Closest to the earth and more like it in 
brightness and probably in climate than 
any other planet, Venus is our evening star 
every eighteen 
months. Because her orbit lies between sun 
and earth, Venus reflects varying segments 
of light as she exposes sunny side or dark. 

—Copyright, Mount Wilson and Palomar 


when she draws near 








Observatories 


creative effort by our engineers and 
scientists. 
The profession will best fulfill 


About The Author... 
Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Sen- 
ate Majority 
Leader, was 
born at Stone- 
well, Texas, in 
1908. He holds 


a B.S. degree 
from Southwest 
Texas State 





College, and 
has _ attended 
Georgetown 
Law School. After a brief career in 
Texas, including teaching in the Houston 
public school system, he entered public 
life in the early 1930's. In 1937, he was 
elected to the 75th Congress to fill the 
seat left vacant by the death of James P 
Buchanan. He was re-elected for five 
successive terms. He was a _ successful 
candidate for the Senate in 1948 and 
was overwhelmingly re-elected in 1954. 

Senator Johnson is chairman of both 
the Senate Preparedness Committee and 
the Select Senate Committee on Space 
and Astronautics. He is a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Sen. Johnson 
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that obligation by leading the gov- 
ernment — civilian or military — 
rather than being led by it. 
Creation of the agency 
means a new status in governmental 
policy-making for men of engineer- 
ing and science. I hope that it does 
not mean, also, a new status for the 


spac e 


professions as professions tied too 
closely to government direction. 

How can this be assured? 

Thus far, our experience with 
the Space Age has been, to an un- 
fortunately large extent, competi- 
tive in spirit—-we have been en- 
Soviet 


sé 


grossed in a “race” with 
Russia. This has led us to use Rus- 
Sian attainments as mileposts in 
measuring our own gains. Such a 
course, if much prolonged, could 
lead to tragedy. 

The United States must run its 
own course and its own race, set- 
ting the pace rather than have the 
pace set for it. Here is the greatest 
challenge of all to the engineer and 
the scientist. 





Engineering and science now are 
elevated, properly, to a role of pre- 
eminence in importance to our na- 
tional policy and our national posi- 
tion. Yet the men who make that 
policy—in Congress, in the military, 
and elsewhere—are, ofttimes, un- 
acquainted with these fields, as 
members of the professions may not 
be acquainted with the considera- 
tions of public policy-making. 
There is a most serious and im- 
mediate need to bridge the gap, 
establish better communication, 
deeper understanding, fuller coop- 
eration. More important, the engi- 
neer and scientist must set the for- 
ward pace by their own free effort 
rather than leaving the pace to po- 
litical determination and demands. 
It is imperative that engineers, as 
a profession, not underestimate the 
potential of the Space Age, just as 
such is true for the government of- 
ficial, Senator, Congressman, busi- 
nessman, educator, or other. Equal- 
ly, it is imperative that the engi- 
neer, also, not underestimate the 
new demands imposed upon him 
to be alert to the responsibilities of 
his new position as one of the 
cornerstones of our security and 


End. 


our freedom 


Martin Company engineers in- 
spect half of the plastic phenolic 
nose cone shell which will protect 
a 6.4-inch test satellite in its ascent 
through the atmosphere. The two 
halves open like a clam shell and 
are ejected early in flight well be- 
fore the satellite is injected into its 
proposed orbit. 
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Acceptance Remarks .. .* 


Our New Universe of Knowledge 


NATHAN W. DOUGHERTY, P. E. 


Dean Emeritus of Engineering, University of Tennessee 


research and development are the endless frontiers of 

the future. In the thirties we were sad that the land 
frontiers were gone and we were doomed to live in a 
mature economy of maintenance and of depleted natural 
resources. We were solving our problem by making work, 
handing out doles, going back to hand tools and trying not 
to “fear fear;” we were trying by palliatives to solve a 


DD rome the last few decades we have realized that 





world problem. Some even suggested that we take a holiday 
in science and technology. 

What may we say is typical of the new horizons? Is it 
atomic fission? or jet propulsion? or space travel? or does 
Polomar give us the glimpse we are seeking to interpret? 
As I study the pictures taken at Polomar my imagination 
takes flight to the fartherest star and there it says: “Increase 
the light and we increase the circle of darkness.” Each 
new discovery gives a hint of the other mysteries which 
lead us on to the limitless horizons. At the turn of the 
century Simon Newcomb wrote a book on astrology in 
which he estimated that the fartherest star was some four 
thousand light years away; astronomers at Polomar estimate 
that they have pictures of stars whose light has been travel- 
ing four million years, yes, maybe more than a thousand 
times more. These are dimensions which baffle the imagi- 


*These are remarks made by Dean Dougherty when he 
accepted the NSPE Award for 1958 at the recent annual 
meeting of the Society in St. Louis.—Editor. 
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nation of disciples of Jules Verne, or the prophet who said: 
“Your old men shall dream dreams and your young men 
shall see visions.” Sometimes we fear that our generation 
is not as hardy as that of our forefathers. Mad Anthony 
Wayne was asked by General Washington to storm a 
strong British position, he said: “J will storm Hell if you 
will plan it.” His descendants in our day are not only 
willing to storm the nether regions, but they are hoping 
for the time when they will sail for the moon, or to outer 
space. 

Increase the range of our vision and there are new 
horizons beyond; decrease the field of view, but increase 
the light and we discover new living cells that are exceed- 
ingly small and as we go further and further we find the 
atom charged to overflowing with energy, indeed, it is 
energy itself. 

On every hand we find encouragement to go on and on. 
The achievements of half a century teach us that we are 
just at the beginning of a new universe of knowledge and 
power. As we look about we find certain hurdles which 
tend to block our way and cause us to see dimly the new 
and greater horizons. We will name three. 

First on our list is the fear of technology. In the thirties 
we talked about the Frankenstein monster; we made motion 
pictures of him which made us fear ourselves and our 
machines, and we thought he might turn some day and 
destroy us. Some wrote books: The Threat of Leisure, 
The Failure of Technology, Frankenstein, the Planned 
State, and others, and we tended to forget that this has 
always been a common fear. When Prometheus brought 
down fire to man, he was bound for a thousand years, 
because he had made it possible for me to be like gods. 
Always there has been the fear that man’s creation would 
rise up and enslave him. Someone has already suggested 
that the duty of man is to beget machines which will take 
the place of other machines which have already enslaved 
him. 


A Few weeks ago I heard a speaker make the statement 
that if we are not a part of the solution of the problem we 
are a part of the problem. If we believe that machines will 
enslave men we are a part of the problem and not a part 
of its solution. 

The second fear is that of insecurity. We want things to 
remain as they are; we fear changes which come in any 
age. To realize the new horizons we must accept change 
and project ourselves into a new day. 


At the present time the horrors of insecurity, as 
exemplified above all in mass unemployment, have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Amendment to Taft-Hartley Act 
Protested by Society in Letter 


In a letter to members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, the 
National Society has protested lan- 
guage in the Kennedy-Ives Labor Re- 
form Bill which could prove seriously 
detrimental to the separate voting 
rights presently granted professional 
employees under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Kennedy-Ives_ Bill has 
passed the Senate by an overwhelm- 
ing 88 to 1 vote, and at the present 
time remains on the desk of House 
Speaker Rayburn where it has not 
yet been referred to the House Labor 
Committee. There have been reports 
of a move to bypass the House Com- 
mittee and bring the bill directly to 
the House floor for debate. 

The provision in the bill unaccept- 
able to the National Society would 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act by per- 
mitting employers in the building and 
construction industry to execute con- 
tracts with labor unions covering ex- 
isting or future employees, without 
there previously having been an elec- 
tion by secret ballot to determine the 
employees’ choice of a collective bar- 
gaining representative. The National 
Society views this language as a po- 
tential threat to professional employees 
who could be swept into a _ hetero- 
geneous unit for collective bargaining 
purposes contrary to the explicit pro- 
visions of Section 9(b)({1) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This section grants pro- 
fessional employees a separate vote in 
order to determine their desires re- 
garding representation in a mixed 
unit. 

The Society’s letter invited the at- 
tention of the Committee members 
to the fact that under the existing 
language of the Kennedy-Ives Bill 
“there would be no NLRB certifica- 
tion in which the Board could ex- 
pressly state that professional em- 
ployees were not to be covered by a 
collective bargaining agreement con- 
trary to their wishes. Rather, the pro- 
posed language would sanction an 
agreement under which professional 
employees could be forced to join 
and be represented by a union whose 
experience and interests are not geared 
to adequately speak for professional 
employees with backgrounds, abilities 
and work output distinguishing them 
from employees who are not profes- 
sional.” 

The Kennedy-Ives approach to 
solve the peculiar problems in the 
building and construction industry is 
contrary to the position previously 
taken by the Administration and Sen- 
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ator Kennedy himself, the Society’s 
letter told the Committeemen. Earlier, 
Senator Smith of New Jersey, as 
spokesman for the Administration, 
and Senator Kennedy had introduced 
proposals which provided that the 
NLRB could certify unions as exclu- 
sive collective bargaining represent- 
atives in the building and construc- 
tion industry without the necessity for 
the Board to have previously con- 
ducted an election by secret ballot. 
The National Society had questioned 
that applicability of the certification- 
without-election procedure to profes- 
sional employees and was assured by 
both the Department of Labor, 
through its Solicitor, and by Senator 
Kennedy that such a procedure was 
“not intended to affect the present 
self-determination rights of profes- 
sional employees provided in Section 
9 (b)(1).” Now, however, the Society 
warned, since the Kennedy-Ives pro- 
posal completely changes the earlier 
recommendations, professional em- 
ployees in the building and construc- 
tion industry are left “without that 
measure of confidence engendered by 
responses received from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Senator Kennedy.” 
NSPE urged that the Committee 
hold hearings so that the opposed lan- 
guage in the bill can either be deleted 
or amended so as not to impair the 
rights of professional employees. 


Discrimination Charged 
By National Society 


“Ironclad discrimination” against 
the engineering profession on the part 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division of the Department of 
Labor has been charged by the Na- 
tional Society. 

The NSPE criticism was expressed 
in an 8-point rebuttal of a recent re- 
port by a Wage and Hour hearing of- 
ficer concerning testimony presented 
by the National Society which recom- 
mended including professional engi- 
neers registered under state law in the 
same category as licensed doctors of 
medicine and lawyers who are ex- 
cepted from the minimum salary re- 
quirement. 

The National Society’s recommen- 
dation was rejected by the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Adminis- 
trator 

In a rebuttal statement to the Ad- 
ministrator, NSPE Executive Director 
Paul H. Robbins declared that “it is 
difficult for us to understand how the 
profession of engineering can be rec- 
ognized, praised, hailed and com- 
mended for its contribution to the 
nation’s welfare and defense by emi- 
nent leaders of Government from the 
President, the Congress, and depart- 
mental and agency heads, on the one 
hand, and made the subject of an ob- 
vious and unwarranted discrimination 
compared to the other professions by 
the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, on the other hand.” 





Secretaries Meet in Washington 


Shown at a recent meeting in Washington of full-time state society 
secretaries are, standing, |. to r.: Stephen A. Derry, lowa; W. L. Sweet, 
Indiana; J. A. Sontheimer, California; Ross B. Johnston, West Virginia; 
Robert J. Newbury, Minnesota; Paul N. Doll, Missouri; Llewelyn M. Reed, 
Connecticut; John T. West, Jr., Pennsylvania, and Lloyd Chacey, Ohio. 


Seated, I. 


to r.: M. A. Woodbury, Oklahoma; Charles J. Dodge, New 


Jersey; Paul H. Robbins, executive director, NSPE; Miss Martha Collins, 


New York, and Gus F. White, Texas. 
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P.E.'s IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY THREATENED 
BY LABOR REFORM BILL 


ONE of the strange anomalies of the current legislative 
situation revolves around a bill which started out to 
prescribe some medicine to cure some of the more flagrant 
abuses of power by union leaders, as disclosed by the 
hearings before the McClellan investigating committee. 
There was rather general agreement that reform legisla- 
tion was needed, and not too much disagreement about 
the approach through mandatory reporting and disclosure 
of certain facts about unions and their financial and 
administrative operations. 

From this clear and worthy purpose the legislative pic- 
ture has progressively deteriorated, until today there is 
the most serious concern on the part of many elements 
of the public that the bill, if passed, would do more harm 
than good. The reason for this unhappy situation is, in 
essence, the inclusion of certain changes in the basic labor 
law which are highly controversial and, in some cases, 
appear to be attempts to put through labor law revisions 
as part of a “package” which could not be passed on 
their own merits. The labor reform bill now includes, for 
instance, provisions regarding granting a vote to economic 
strikers, changes in the definition of “supervisor,” pre- 
election hearings by the NLRB, and other issues not 
germane to the labor racketeering problem. 

A further unrelated part of the legislation is of the 
utmost concern to the engineering profession, and par- 
ticularly to professional engineers employed in the con- 
struction industry. In brief, the issue on this point is whether 
professional engineers in the construction industry are to 
lose their present legal right of self-determination with 
respect to union representation. If the bill should pass in 
its present form that would be the result. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has not been a “practical” law 
for the construction industry—at least the unionized por- 
tion of the industry. As explained by the Senate Labor 
Committee: “The industry is quite different from most 
manufacturing and service industries. The individual em- 
ployee does not have a fixed relationship with the 
employer. Employment is intermittent and jobs are fre- 
quently of short duration.” The Committee then explains 
that many attempts have been made to deal with this 
situation by providing some mechanism to get around the 
general Taft-Hartley requirement of an election prior to 
certification, which is not feasible because of the intermit- 
tent nature of the employment. Also, the custom of the 
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industry to enter into collective bargaining agreements with 
the craft unions before the work is begun or before any 
employees are hired is inconsistent with the rule that ex- 
clusive collective bargaining contracts can lawfully be 
concluded only if the union makes its agreement after 
a representative number of employees have been hired. 

In March, 1957, the Administration offered its proposal 
to deal with the peculiar problems of the construction 
industry. !t proposed, after consultation with representa- 
tives of the building trade unions and the construction 
contractors, that the NLRB be permitted to certify building 
trades unions as exclusive bargaining representatives with- 
out a prior election, on the basis of a joint petition by the 
employer and union involved asserting present recognition 
of the union by the employer as the bargaining representa- 
tive of his employees and the existence of a collective 
bargaining agreement between them. A certification would 
not be allowed, however, if there was no history of a 
collective bargaining relationship between the union and 
the employer prior to the current agreement, or if there 
was an allegation and the NLRB found that a substantial 
number of employees in the unit in question asserted that 
the union was not designated or selected as bargaining 
agent by a majority of affected employees. 

There was considerable merit to this carefully-developed 
approach and it appeared that finally some mutually ac- 
ceptable solution would be found to the unique problems 
of the construction industry. A review of the proposa! by 
appropriate NSPE committees indicated that there was 
some question as to how the arrangement might affect 
professional engineers in the construction industry because 
it was worded to apply to all employees. An exchange of 
correspondence with the Department of Labor resulted in 
a declaration by Stuart Rothman, Solicitor of Labor, that 
the proposal “is not intended to affect the present self- 
determination rights of professional employees provided in 
section 9 (b) (1). There would be no greater possibility, 
under the proposed amendment, of professional employees 
being included in a bargaining unit against their desires 
than there is at the present time.” 

The Department of Labor comment was brought to the 
attention of Senator John F. Kennedy, chairman of the 
subcommittee considering labor legislation. The Massachu- 
setts Senator replied to NSPE that he agreed with Mr. 
Rothman’s statement that the construction industry amend- 
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ment would not sweep professional employees into trade 
unions against their will. It would have been preferable, 
of course, in the NSPE point of view, to include specific 
language excluding professional employees from the pro- 
posed procedure, but at least there was some reasonable 
assurance from responsible officials that there was no 
intent to include professional employees. This assurance 
was worth something because the NLRB would issue a 
certification spelling out the scope of the unit. Should the 
NLRB entertain the idea of including professionals the 
Rothman and Kennedy statements would have been strong 


arguments against such arbitrary action. 


of Massachusetts 


This entire picture took on a new and totally different 
complexion, however, when the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill came before the Senate. In a switch of tactics, which 
the Senate Committee didn’t even bother to explain in its 
report, the NLRB certification approach was dumped and 
the unfair labor practice section of the law was made the 
vehicle. Under this arrangement the employer and the 
union could make on agreement covering present and 
future employees of the construction contractor even though 
the majority status of the union had not been established 
under Section 9 (which includes the professional protection 
provision), and the agreement could require membership 
in the union after the seventh day of employment or the 
effective date of the agreement. Shorn of its legalese, the 
construction industry amendment as passed by the Senate 
would permit professional engineers employed by construc- 
tion contractors to be forced into a building trade union 
with no remedy under the law. The assurance given by the 
Department of Labor and Senator Kennedy would be mean- 
ingless under the Senate provision because it was based on 
a different procedure involving an actual certification. 
The danger is not fanciful or imaginary. There have been 
several actual cases in which a building trade union has 
demanded that engineering employees join the union, “or 
else. .. .” The contractor can refuse to knuckle under and 
.” But as a practical matter the con- 


take the “or else. . . 
tractor rarely, if ever, is willing to play the role of a martyr 
to protect a relatively few professional employees at the 


' 
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“4 Senator John F. Kennedy 


Rep. Graham A. Barden 








cost of a possible shutdown, slowdown, or other expensive 
retaliation for his refusal to “cooperate.” Under the 
present law the contractor may not force his employees 
into the union at the risk of being charged with an unfair 
labor practice along with the union. This was the situation 
in the Ohio Turnpike Case a few years ago. It was also 
the situation more recently when the NLRB ordered a 
California local of the operating engineers union and two 
contractor associations to stop activities intended to coerce 
engineering and technical employees of a subcontractor 
into joining the operating engineers’ unions. This protection 


would be lost under the Kennedy-lves bill. 






of North Carolina 


At the moment, the Senate-passed bill is lying on Speaker 
Sam Rayburn’s desk and has not been referred to the 
House Labor Committee. The political climate is such that 
the bill, with its many objectionable features, would likely 
not get out of the House Committee if it is referred to that 
body. There is some evidence that an attempt will be made 
for an end-run around the Committee and a direct vote on 
the House floor—a most unusual procedure and one that 
would require an affirmative two-thirds vote. Although this 
seems hardly possible in the face of developing opposition 
to the “reform” bill, NSPE has called upon Chairman 
Graham A. Barden of the House Committee to insist upon 
having the bill sent to his Committee for hearings. The 
danger the Kennedy-ives bill contains for professional en- 
gineers in the construction industry has been brought to 
the attention of all members of the House, and the NSPE- 
affiliated state societies and chapters have been asked to 
contact their Representatives to bolster the demand for a 
thorough review and hearings by the House Committee 
before the rights of some professional employees are 
thrown out of the window. Individual members of the 
Society now have the opportunity to play their role in 
protecting and advancing their profession by “speaking 
up” to their Congressman. Although relatively few of the 
profession may be affected by this particular departure 
from professional rights, it is a case in which one of the 
fundamental principles of unionism can be applied to pro- 
fessionalism—“an injustice to one is an injustice to all.” 
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Challenge or a Bore? 


By 


WILLIAM M. REDD, JR. 


Training Representative, El. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


faced with the problem of how to introduce newly 

hired graduates to industry. Some corporations handle 
the problem by establishing formal training programs. 
For most employers, however, the procedure is not so 
clearly defined. Many follow the path of least resistance: 
assigning new men to the projects which have the most 
acute shortage of manpower and hoping the supervisors 
will do a good job of breaking them in. Actually, the 
problem of getting new engineers off on the right foot 
demands the best efforts of their employers; any other 
path leads to frustration and expense. 

The early stages of a young engineer's career are critical. 


Tiss year, as every year, employers of engineers are 


‘His early satisfaction or frustration colors his attitudes 


toward his employer and his profession throughout his 
career. Since professional satisfaction stems in large meas- 
ure from a sense of professional competence, an employer 
must create conditions that enable each young engineer 
to perform successfully in his first assignment. The 
achievement of this goal demands a carefully considered 
management decision in the selection of the new man’s 
supervisor and job assignment. It also requires the appli- 
cation of supervisory coaching of the highest order. 

The transition from campus to industry tends to make 
the new men unhappy, frustrated, and apprehensive. In 
school, the student can see where he will be and what 
he will be doing for some time in the future merely 
by reading the catalog. Professors tell him what each 
course will cover; he knows when and how he will be 
graded and how much is expected of him. In other words, 
he knows where he is going and how he is going to get 
there. 


Under the guidance of an under- 
standing supervisor, the young engineer 
develops into a competent, confident 
contributor and leader. 
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In industry, on the other hand, the average new man 
has no idea where he will fit into the organization. He 
does not know what he is expected to do nor what stand- 
ards he will be required to meet. He is not at all sure 
that the theories he has learned in the classroom and 
laboratories will have any application in the manufacture 
of safety pins or fertilizer or locomotives. While he wel- 
comes challenge, he fears defeat; while he is confident 
of his ability to solve textbook problems, he worries over 
the lack of industrial textbooks 

This fear of the unknown is very real to the new grad- 
uate. It is for this reason that selecting a new man’s first 
productive assignment and his first supervisor are such 
critical management decisions 

To create a favorable climate, the supervisor of a 
recent graduate must be aware of the drives and fears 
of his man. He must show him what industry expects of 
him and how he is to proceed. Above all, he should do 
everything within his power to help the new man develop 
competence in his new assignment. 


Tue responsibility for developing competence, of course, 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the new engineer. He 
must recognize this fact without reservation. He should 
also understand, however, that his management and su- 
pervision are anxious to provide the assistance required 
to enable him to acquire competence. This poses problems 
for management: Precisely what should result from a 
new employee's first assignment? What should he learn? 
What productive work should he perform? What changes 
should take place in his attitudes? What application of 
academic theory to indust1 practice should he be ex- 
pected to make? 





























For business to prosper and the individual to gain self- 
respect, each employee must pull his weight. This means 
management must define clearly the production require- 
ments to be met by each new employee. In non-repetitive, 
unstandardized work such as engineering, the application 
of production standards, yardsticks, quotas, and other 
techniques is impossible. An atmosphere should be created, 
however, in which the new man realizes that he is ex- 
pected to produce as well as learn. He should also under- 
stand that his production is being observed by competent 
judges and that he will be rewarded accordingly. 

The supervisor should be keenly aware of the new 
man’s attitude. He should try to sense whether or not 
his man feels confident, sure of his position, and opti- 
mistic toward his future in industry. This demands an 
acute sensitivity on the part of the supervisor regarding 
the feelings of others. It obviously has nothing to do with 
the supervisor’s engineering abilities or scientific aptitude. 
In fact, many observers have found that the rigid training 
in analytical thinking—an essential part of an engineering 
education—tends to dull, rather than sharpen, an indi- 
vidual’s sensitivity to people. Engineering problems usually 
yield black or white solutions under impersonal analysis; 
the answers to “people problems,” though, are usually 
found in shades of gray. This is not meant to imply that 
the engineering abilities of the supervisors of young 
engineers are unimportant. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Most new graduates have a very idealistic con- 
cept of engineering science and practice. Supervision by 
an incompetent engineer could prove completely disillu- 
sioning. To do a satisfactory job, therefore, a supervisor 
of young engineers must be a competent engineer, aware 
of the needs of his charges, and with enough energy 
and ability to meet them. 

What are some of the needs and attitudes of young 
engineers? Graduate engineers have been trained along 
professional lines. As a result, they feel a personal re- 
sponsibility for work assigned them. In general, they also 
prefer to work with less supervision than nonprofessionals. 
Surprisingly enough, this often results in greater conflict 
with engineer-supervisors than it would with lay super- 
visors. The engineer-supervisor, like his new charge, feels 
a deep sense of personal responsibility. Since his assign- 
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On the job, the engineer’s first super- 
visor provides support and help, but 
must avoid “spoon-feeding” or too close 
surveillance. To create a _ favorable 
climate, the author states, the supervisor 
must be aware of the drives and feors 
of his man. He must show him what in- 
dustry expects of him and how he is to 
proceed. 


ment consists of obtaining results, he tends to impose his 
ideas and methods on his people. While this may suffice in 
supervising nonprofessionals, it is resisted by engineers. 
The resistance probably varies as the length of the en- 
gineer’s experience, but it is present to some degree in the 
new graduate. 

The new engineer’s desire to work with little supervision, 
coupled with his need for guidance in his new job, places 
a premium on supervisory coaching skill. While coachiny 
receives much publicity as a vital element of supervision, 
very little is said about its actual practice. In too many 
cases, coaching consists of one of two extremes. If the 
supervisor wants some routine leg work done, the employee 
is told what to do, when to do it, how it should be ac- 
complished, and where it should be done. In addition, the 
supervisor, if he is a member of the cult of human rela- 
tions, may even go to great lengths to explain why this 
job must be done and how its accomplishment may be 
related to the cosmic scheme of things. Having done this, 
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our supervisor contratulates himself on the thoroughness of 
his supervision. 


lr, on the other hand, the supervisor wishes his man to 
solve a complex problem or conduct a complicated study 
demanding searching analysis, he is likely to issue such 
directions as “see what you can suggest regarding the 
possibility of converting our bubble gum production from 
a batch to a continuous process.” 

Obviously, effective coaching lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. In the first case, our new employee 
feels hemmed in. He has been given no voice in the 
selection of methods. The procedures which seem simple 
and straightforward to the supervisor may seem awkward 
and obtuse to the employee. Furthermore, he has been 
provided no opportunity for satisfaction either in his own 
eyes or those of his boss. If he is successful, it merely 
proves that he is capable of carrying out the instructions 
of his supervisor. If the attempt is unsuccessful, it proves 
that the new man is incapable of following the simplest 
instructions. 

In the second case, the new man is liable to panic 


Regular appraisal sessions give the 
young engineer a chance to learn his 
progress and ask about his goals; they 
help establish two-way communications. 


immediately. In school, he had no opportunity to tackle 
broad, open-ended problems. While he probably played 
a part in the conduct of some fairly extensive design and 
research problems, landmarks and limits were provided 
by the faculty. What should he do? Apparently, his su- 
pervisor feels he should be able to handle the problem 
from scratch or he would have provided more complete 
instructions. Asking the supervisor for more detailed 
instructions, therefore, should be avoided since it may 
indicate incapability. His only alternative, then, is to take 
off on the problem and hope for the best. Too often, the 
results are disastrous. The problem is unsolved; the new 
employee feels that he has not received a fair trial, and 
the supervisor feels that the new man lacks technical 
ability. Then comes the classic reversal: since the “light 
hand on the throttle” technique has failed, our supervisor 
switches to the opposite extreme. Each step is prescribed 
and meticulously dissected for our now frustrated engi- 
neer. He is allowed to do little more than grind out 
answers on his slide rule. With time, the problem is 
solved and the technical difficulties end. Unfortunately, 
however, the personnel problems have just begun. 
Actually, effective coaching begins with the proper 
selection of the problem. Problems for new engineers 
should tax their abilities, but do not overwhelm them. 
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They should be of such short duration that the new 
man sees the results of his work during his first months 
on the job. They should be sufficiently practical to enable 
the new man to realize that he is capable of making 
contributions in industry. In short, they should be prob- 
lems which prove to the new engineer that his profession, 
while complex and demanding, can be satisfying. 


In determining the extent of instructions, the frequency 
of follow-up, the degree of technical assistance, and the 
frequency and depth of reports required, the supervisor 
must be guided in large measure by his appraisal of the 
ability, personality, needs, desires, and maturity of the 
individual engineer. This involves an attempt at the prac- 
tice of empathy—the imaginative projection of one’s own 
consciousness into another being. This projection is ob- 
viously impossible to achieve, but even an imperfect 
attempt at observing the work situation through the eyes 
of the new employee proves valuable. 

The supervisor must remember that the employee 
brings more than his technical training with him when 
he reports for work the engineering knowledge he 





brings must be transmitted through the whole man. 


Let’s take a look at this “whole man.” We know that 
the pattern of an individual’s actions and responses is 
determined to a great degree by his environment and 
experience. To do a good job, the supervisor should 
know as much as possible about the man’s background. 
Is he married? Does he have any children? Are his parents 
living? What was his father’s occupation? Did the employee 
work while in school? What did he do and why? Has he been 
in the armed forces? If so, what did he do and what is 
his opinion of the military? How is his heaith? How in- 
telligent is he? Do his college grades reflect “his abilities? 
If not, why not? Has he been subjected to authoritarian 
or democratic leadership at home? In school? Which does 
he prefer? Why? Is the man’s preferred type of leadership 
that which his supervisor practices? 

It is very difficult to find the answers to all these 
questions without seeming to pry into the man’s affairs. 
Furthermore, even if the answers are known, it is impos- 
sible to predict their effect on the man’s performance 
with a real accuracy. The sum of this knowledge, how- 
ever, may give the supervisor clues to the approach which 
will produce the most favorable response from the engi- 
neer.—End. 
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ENGINEERING EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 









DIGEST 


A short digest of a monthly bulletin published by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers in the interest of advancing cooperative relations between 
professional engineers and their employers. To regularly receive the complete pub- 
lication which is distributed widely to industrial, commercial and educational organizations, 
write the NSPE, 2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





¥ Federally-employed engineers and scientists were 
granted the full ten per cent increase given other Federal 
classified employees, after a touch-and-go battle in which 
NSPE played a prominent part. In a series of personal con- 
tacts, letters, telegrams, supporting action by state societies, 
etc., NSPE pointed out that a denial of the increase would 
be a heavy blow to the morale of Federal engineers and 
would probably lead to greater personnel losses among the 
key employees. Following the favorable action, the Society 
declared that while it welcomed the result, the preferred 
method of dealing with the recruitment and retention of 
engineers and scientists is through a separate professional 
classification and compensation schedule. 

The new pay rates, by grade, are in the following ranges: 


GS-5 — $4,040-4,940 GS-12 — $8,330 - 9,530 
GS-6 — 4,490-5,390 GS-13 — 9,890-11,090 
GS-7 — 4,980-5,880 GS-14 — 11,355-12,555 
GS-8 — 5,470-6,370 GS-15 — 12,770-13,970 
GS-9 — 5,985-6,885 GS-16 — 14,190-15,150 
GS-10 — 6,505-7,405 GS-17 — 15,375-16,335 
GS-11 — 7,030-8,230 GS-18 — 17,500 (no steps) 
* 7 * * . 


v7 A further key feature of the new pay act provides 
that professionally trained college graduates may enter the 
Government service at GS-7, instead of the present GS-5. 
Initially, the implementation of this authority will be 
limited to “top quality” candidates under CSC regulations. 
In regulated legislation, the House version of the space 
agency bill allows 250 scientific, engineering and adminis- 
trative positions up to $19,000 per year, plus ten employees 
up to $21,000. The Senate version allows only 200 posi- 
tions up to $19,000, but would have the Civil Service 
Commission develop a basic pay plan for use of the agency, 
subject to Congressional approval. Both bodies rejected 
the Administration’s “blank check” proposal for key per- 


sonnel. 
* * * * * 


7 J. D. Staley, assistant division manager of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, recently told an ASME 
meeting that many young engineering graduates recruited 
for jobs in industry a few years ago are trooping back to 
their college placement offices to look for new jobs. The 
principal reasons, he said, are that companies are not keep- 
ing the promises made when they hired the men, and in 
many cases don’t even have work for them. Staley cited a 
survey showing one-fifth of 1,300 engineers said their first 
job was not as the recruiters had described. Complaints 
referred to subprofessional and clerical tasks, failure to 
comply with the promise that the neophyte would work 
with experienced seniors, the “impersonal touch” on the 
job, and the feeling of no sense of identification with the 
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company or its product. The complete paper by Staley 
(58-SA-45) is available from ASME, Order Dept., 29 W. 
39th St., New York 18. 


* * * * * 


vA “Check List for Managers of Engineering and 
Scientific Organizations,” has been published by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission to aid managers who wish to 
assess, for their own guidance, the effectiveness with which 
they use scientific and engineering manpower. The publica- 
tion contains two sets of questions—one for top manage- 
ment and the other for middle management. Copies can be 
secured from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at fifteen 
cents per copy, twenty-five per cent discount on orders of 
100 or more. 


* * 7 * * 


dv “Study of the Purdue Engineering Graduate,” cover- 
ing 3,800 alumni from the classes of 1911 to 1956, inclu- 
sive, shows a substantial percentage increase in registration 
over the years. From the classes of 1911-15, fifty per cent 
are registered as P.E.’s or E.1.T.’s, contrasted with the class 
of 1956 in which sixty-six per cent are registered. The full 
survey, which also covers employment records, salaries, 
professional activities, personal information and opinions 
about education received, is being published by the Purdue 
Engineering Experiment Station. 


* * * * * 


dv “Administration of Salaries for Engineers and 
Scientists,’ and “Intangible Rewards for Engineers and 
Scientists,” are newly-announced studies by John W. 
Riegel, Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan. Both reports are available in one volume, or 
separately. The one-volume report is priced at $6 and may 
be ordered from the Publications Distribution Service, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The reports are 
based on a two-year study of the utilization and motivation 
of engineers and scientists in ten companies. 


* * * * * 


¢ Starting salaries for current engineering graduates 
are running about $475 to $500 per month, compared to 
$380 to $400 for non-technical graduates, according to 
a survey of colleges and universities by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co. Generally, starting salaries 
are up by from three to five per cent over last year, the 
report states. The University of Pennsylvania’s Placement 
Service reports an average starting figure of $500 for 
engineers compared to $420 for business and liberal arts. 
Both surveys report over-all recruiting is down, but en- 
gineering graduates are still in a highly preferred position. 
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A classic view of San Francisco’s downtown sky- 
scrapers and a portion of the 8-mile-long San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is attained from a vantage 
point atop famed Nob Hill. 


Above: A relic of the past is the 40-foot water wheel 
of the old Bale Mill, built in 1846. Below: Sunbathers 
relax at Warkiki Beach. 


NSPE Fall Meeting 
Set October 23-25 
In San Francisco 


Memsers of the National Society who plan to attend the 
forthcoming fall meeting, October 23-25, in San Fran- 
cisco, California, have a wealth of sightseeing and travel 
enjoyment awaiting them 

The San Francisco meeting offers an excellent opportun- 
ity for vacationing either in the city itself or in any one 
of the hundreds of well-known recreational areas sur- 
rounding the city. As often done in the past, many NSPE 
members will no doubt plan their vacations to coincide 
with the meeting dates. 

A departure from the usual procedure at this meeting 
will find the program getting under way with a luncheon 
on October 23, instead of the usual opening dinner. All 
sessions will be held at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Grant Avenue in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
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Fisherman’s Wharf is a favorite spot for all visitors 
to San Francisco. Here NSPE members may enjoy 
the colored fishing boats, the colorful displays of sea- Twin 746-foot towers of 
food, and the lively scenes along the wharves. 


- » 


the $35,000,000 Golden 





Gate Bridge loom majestically over the Golden Gate. 


“The Rock”—grim old Alcatraz 
Prison is an object of never ending 
awe to most people. Perched on 
solid rock in the middle of the bay, 
Alcatraz is a maximum security 
prison where some of the nation’s 
most case-hardened criminals are 
confined. The island was named 
by Don Manuel de Ayala when he 
sailed the San Carlos into the bay 
ee on August 5, 1775. 
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No Such Thing As a 
Skyhook? Here's One 
Above a Church! 


tion engineers have searched for 

the proverbial sky hook to reach 
into places accessible only with great 
difficulty. The need for a device which 
would not depend upon ground equip- 
ment such as cranes is particularly 
felt when heavy and bulky objects 
are to be erected at high elevations 
in congested, or otherwise restricted, 
areas. 


Fic: time immemorial, construc- 
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A new era dawned in the construc- 
tion industry when Acorn Iron Works 
of Detroit, Michigan, used a helicop- 
ter to erect a 40'3” church spire atop 
a 150’ tower. This company initiated 
and designed this method of erection 
for the steeple of the $5,000,000 Kirk- 
in-the-Hills located in _ fashionable 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. It was 
successfully accomplished with a con- 
siderable saving of time and cost. 


atop a 


* 

An 
American 
Engineer Photo 

Story 


The usual method for the erection 
of this spire would require a heavy 
crane with 190’ of boom. This opera- 
tion was rejected because of cost, as 
well as the possibility of breaking the 
concrete surrounding the church. The 
main objective, however, of this de- 
parture from the conventional method 
of erecting structural steel was to as- 
certain, for the first time, that a heli- 
copter and its pilot can become an 





Above: The whirlybird moves into position 
while workers grasp the iron parts and place 
them together. Thus was erected a 40’ 3” spire 
150’ tower. 


Left: Here is the Kirk-in-Hills church in Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, which has the distinction 
of being the first such building to have its spire 
put into place by a hovering helicopter. 
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integral part of an erection crew. This 
was proven conclusively. The pilot A 
had no difficulty in hovering over the aa —$$$ — | — 
structure and holding the parts to be PC joe { 
erected in position long enough for ane" eee | 
the iron workers atop the tower to ok ] aS 
make the connection. Pa ser eae 

The only helicopter available in latte. ao oP 
Detroit at that time was a Bell Air- baer J 
craft 47 H with a lifting capacity of 
only 600 pounds. For this reason, a 
Acorn Iron Works found it necessary filers sarery ketease le Pn 
to cut the tubular spire into five parts, | 1 seuten Soe 
each weighing approximately 450 » ee, ove few Cat 
pounds. The parts varied in length \/ g —4 
from 6'6” to 13'3”. The field splices a ee Stee ee 
were designed of a tapered sleeve ae TT « m secret Atae 
type. The ends of the spire parts were y a Sr 
prepared in the shop for full butt 
field welds. A temporary erection bolt 
was provided at each splice to hold * 
the spire together until the erection ao 

“a : : ELEVA 

the was completed. The welding was per- 
he formed later. zac 7 Moves 
de- The erection crew consisted of a 4 For  Suspinsrey \ Ss 
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Sys7inrd- /eve * aces} j - 


od foreman, two connectors, and two Sen : : : 
ground men. Subsequent to the erec- y stig 

tion of each part of the spire, the ots ae 
iron workers added a 5’ section of 


Here are the plans for lowering the spire. A spring 
type safety hook was used to hold the load about 
ten feet below the bottom of the helicopter. The load 
could be released by means of either of two release 
lines leading to the erector on the structure and to 
the pilot in the cockpit. The release line leading to 
the pilot was to be used in case of emergency only. 





Safeway scaffolding to provide a work not equipped with a mirror to permit 

platform. This operation consumed the pilot to view the operation, the 

only about ten minutes each time. signals were given to the pilot by 

Above this page: The tubular spire was cut A four-point suspension system of means of a walkie-talkie, in lieu of 
into five parts and several are shown here. The rigging was worked out to properly the conventional hand signals. 

parts, varied in length from 6’6” to 13’3”. The distribute the weight of the members The total time charged to the erec- 

in relation to the center of gravity of tion of the spire was four hours. The 


field splices were designed of a tapered sleeve 
type.jThe ends of the spire parts were prepared 
in the shop for full butt field welds. A temporary cables were used. A spring type safety 


the helicopter. 1000-pound aviation rate for the helicopter was $75 per 
hour, airport to airport. The actual 
time consumed in the erection of the 


erection bolt was provided at each splice to hold hook was used to hold the load about 

the spire together until the erection was com- ten feet below the bottom of the heli- five parts 0: the spire was only one 

pleted. The welding came later. Another modern copter. The load could be released by hour ~— thirty = 

touch was introduced when a walkie-talkie was means of either of two release lines = —— He bey ng Neg Tepe 

used to give the pilot instructions in lieu of the leading to the erector on the structure of the potentialities = the “ icopter 

conventional hand signals. , as d : rang: : as a sky hook for construction pur- 
and to the pilot in the cockpit. The poses will no doubt be explored. par- 

| release line leading to the pilot was ticularly when helicopters of greater 

to be used in case of emergency only. lifting capacity become available 


Since the Bell 47 H helicopter is End. 
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Dr. Steinman’s most recent achievement: the mighty 
Mackinac Bridge in Michigan. Here were erected 552- 
foot towers which reach down into gorges 210 feet 
below the water and which stand 3,800 feet apart. 
And here 42,000 miles of wire were strung to form 
the cables from which hangs the 6,600-ton roadway. 


A self-anchored suspension bridge, proposed by Dr. 
Steinman, for spanning the Tigris River in Baghdad, 
Iraq, has been selected by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment from comparative designs of five different types 
of structure submitted by Dr. Steinman in his pre- 
liminary report. The selection of the suspension design, 
shown below, was based on its inherent grace and 
beauty at a location near the King’s Palace where 
maximum aesthetic appearance was the governing 
consideration. 


Horizons 


Engineering 


ORIZONS are not boundaries. The future of engi- 
neering is unbounded. There is no limit to future 
progress and achievement. 

The horizon is merely the line of tangency circumscrib- 
ing that which is immediately visible. There are always 
much vaster areas beyond the horizon. The opportunities 
for future discoveries and inventions are unlimited. 

The one assured fact is that horizons are ever expanding. 
As we scale new heights, new and greater horizons come 
into view. 

When we stand on the seashore, our horizon is a circle 
of three miles radius. When we ascend to the top of the 
Empire State Building, our horizon is enlarged to a radius 
of forty-one miles. The area of our field of view is in- 
creased two-hundred-fold 

Our one lesson from past experience is never to under- 
estimate the future of engineering progress. Each new 
discovery opens tremendous vistas of further invention and 
application. The quickening tempo is logarithmic. Each 
new generation, building on the past, sees more progress 
in science and engineering than was recorded in all the 
preceding centuries. 

Before the dawn of history, the greatest engineering 
achievement was the invention and application of the 
wheel. This was man’s first great improvement upon nature 
The prehistoric genius who hit upon this apparently simple 
invention could not have visualized the vast future signifi- 
cance, the amazing vistas of mechanical progress thereby 
made possible. Hardly any subsequent engineering advance 
would have been possible without the wheel in its mani- 
fold developments, symbolized by all the indispensable 
wheels of industry, transportation, and power. One inven- 
tion led to millions of others. If all the wheels used, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in our daily lives were suddenly 
annihilated, our civilization would collapse. 

Despite occasional myopic prophets who discounted 
further progress, engineering achievement has advanced 
at an ever accelerating tempo. 

In 1837, a distinguished British scientist, with the odd 
name of Dionysius Lardner, published a scientific paper in 
which he proved, with irrefutable mathematical equations 
nobody could question, that it was impossible to build a 
steamship capable of non-stop voyage from England to 
America. A few months later, on April 24, 1838, the 
steamer Sirius arrived in New York, the first to cross the 
Atlantic entirely under steam. The ship brought to America 
copies of Lardner’s paper “proving” that such voyage was 
impossible! 

In 1843, Henry L. Ellsworth, U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents, wrote in his annual report to Congress: 

“The advancement of the arts, from year to year, taxes 
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By 
DR. DAVID B. STEINMAN, P. E., 
Consulting Engineer and First President, National Society 


of Professional Engineers 


our credulity and seems to presage the arrival of that 
period when human improvement must end.” 

If the Commissioner had been a mathematician, he 
would have known the elementary fact that an expanding 
series can never be convergent; it can never approach a 
limit, but must continue to expand to infinity. 

In 1902, Simon Newcomb, the distinguished American 
mathematician, published a paper in which he proved 
mathematically that mechanical flight, of a machine heavier 
than air and capable of carrying a man, was physically 
impossible. The following year, on December 17, 1903, 
two bicycle mechanics, the Wright brothers, made their 
epoch-making flight at Kitty Hawk in North Carolina— 
the first flight by man in a machine heavier than air. That 
is the way progress is made—by defying the impossible! 
Wirn their crude box-kite, made of wire, wood and 
fabric, and propeller-driven by a small motorcycle engine, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright ushered in the age of flight, 
leading to the present gigantic and powerful multi-engined 
planes and ultrasonic jet planes, and an unlimited future 
of rockets, artificial satellites, and space-travel. 

This picture of human progress is sketched in some 
lines I have written, under the caption “Ad Astra.” 


When man first flung a log astride a stream, 
He leapt millenniums beyond his birth; 
Now strands of steel translate his lofty dream 
To link the farthest corners of the earth; 
He tames the sea, and ventures forth to sail 
The very skies in globe-encircling flight; 

His jets and rockets blaze a fiery trail 
And ring the universe with lanes of light. 


Unsated still, though master now of space, 

Man strives (as strive he must) to conquer time; 
Some inner force impels him on, to trace 

Beyond the stars a destiny sublime. 
With light of faith to set his spirit free 

Man builds a bridge to span eternity. 


In 1912, when I was a young professor of Civil engi- 
neering at the University of Idaho and had just published 
a book on Suspension Bridges and Cantilevers, | was in 
correspondence with Gustav Lindenthal, who was then 
the dean of American bridge engineers. I confided to him 
my ambition to specialize in long-span bridges; he replied 
in a discouraging vein, declaring that no more long-span 
bridges would be built; the high price of steel, he said, 
had made them prohibitive. (The price of steel, erected, 
had gone up from two-and-a-half cents to three cents 
a pound! Two years later, in 1914, Lindenthal called 
me to New York to be his special assistant on the design 
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The $20,000,000 Kingstom-Rhinecliff bridge. This 
Hudson River crossing, designed by Dr. Steinman for 
the New York State Bridge Authority, carried 65,146 
vehicles in one month. The bridge features two con- 
tinuous deck-truss units of 500-800-500 ft. spans with 
one such unit centered over each navigation channel. 


Final test borings and topographical surveys are 
now being taken, and Dr. Steinman is proceeding 
with the design of the Intercontinental suspension 
bridge across the Bosporus at Istanbul, Turkey. 

The bridge, with a main span of 2215 feet and two 
side spans of 861 feet each, will be the longest sus- 
pension bridge outside of the United States. It will 
provide four 11.5 ft. traffic lanes, a 20-inch median 
strip, and two 5-ft. sidewalks. 

Supporting the suspension bridge are two steel 
towers, rising to a height of 432 feet above water. 
They in turn will be supported on caissons sunk to 
rock to an estimated depth of about 168 feet below 
water, making the total height of the tower 600 feet 
above base of deepest pier. 
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and construction of two new record-breaking bridges, the 
Hell Gate Bridge at New York (the world’s largest and 
heaviest arch span) and the Sciotoville Bridge over the 
Ohio River (the world’s greatest and longest continuous 
truss bridge). Never underestimate the future of engi- 
neering! 


It took forty years (from 1889 to 1929) to increase 
the world’s record span length by only 150 feet, from the 
Forth Bridge in Scotland with 1700-foot span to the 
Detroit-Ambassador Bridge of 1850-foot span. In the 
next eight years, in two bold jumps, the world’s record 
span-length was more than doubled, with the George Wash- 
ington Bridge (1931) of 3500-foot span and the Golden 
Gate Bridge (1937) of 4200-foot span. 


In the ten years from 1930 to 1940 there was more 
progress in bridge engineering than in all the centuries 


preceding. This included new bridge types, new record- 
breaking span-lengths, new materials, improved methods 
of analysis, and new erection methods. We are now work- 
ing on bridge projects with unprecedented span-lengths 
of 5000 to 6300 feet, and bridge engineers now agree than 
span-lengths of 10,000 feet are well within the range of 
practical feasibility. 


ON November 7, 1940, the world was shocked and the 
engineering profession was startled by the aerodynamic 
destruction of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge, of 2800-foot 
span, in a mild gale. But this was only a temporary setback. 
I had discovered the phenomenon two years earlier, and 
I devoted seventeen years to the mastery of the problem, 
by intensive research, invention, and mathematical analysis. 
By combining three engineering sciences, suspension 
bridge analysis, mathematical theory of vibrations, and aero- 
dynamics, a new science has been created—Suspension 
Bridge Aerodynamics. Now long-span bridges can be de- 
signed with complete assurance of perfect aerodynamic 
stability, and without sacrificing beauty and economy. 
We are living in a wonderful age of discovery, invention, 
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and engineering progress. In my lifetime I have seen the 
invention and development of the X-Ray, the phonograph. 
motion pictures, wireless, dirigibles, airplanes, radio, color 
photography, television, and thousands of other inventions 
scarcely conceivable by former generations. From the 
horse and buggy and the horseless carriage we have ad- 
vanced to the automotive age with 65,000,000 motor 
vehicles on the highways of America. The new luxuries 
and conveniences, unknown to the millionaires of yester- 
day, have been made available to the millions today. New 
triumphs of engineering have made this possible—mass 
production, the assembly line, automatic machines, and 
interchangeable parts. 

We now have automation, electronic computers, cyber- 
netics, guided missiles, jet planes, and rockets, and we are 
going on to satellites, flying saucers, platforms in space, 
space ships, interstellar communication, and interstellar 


More than 7,800 tons of struc- 
tural steel went into this new half- 
mile-long bridge which will carry 
Federal Aid Interstate Route No. 5 
over the Illinois River at Peoria, 
Illinois. Fabricated and erected by 
Allied Structural Steel Companies, 
it consists of ten spans, with the 
center span measuring 600 feet. 


travel. From mastery of our planet, man goes on to the 
conquest of the universe 

In 1917-20, when I was professor in charge of civil 
and mechanical engineering at the City College of New 
York, I established courses in aeronautics, including aero- 
dynamics, airplane design, airplane engines, etc., with 
laboratories completely equipped with airplanes and air- 
plane engines contributed by governments and private 
agencies. These were the first courses in aeronautics in any 
college in America. In 1920 the absentee president of 
the college returned from the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles. He ordered the aeronautics courses discontinued 
and the aeronautic laboratories dismantled because, he said, 
the war was over and there was longer any future for 
aeronautics! He lacked the vision to see beyond the 
horizon. 

Around the turn of the century, two American physicists, 
Michelson and Morley, made precision measurements on 
the velocity of light and discovered a startling paradox— 
the measured velocity (c) was invariant, whether meas- 
ured with or against the direction of the earth’s motion. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Bridges represent to the average man the genius of 
the engineer. At right is the famous San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge. 






@ A Panorama 


of Bridges @ 





This pastoral scene of the Ohio country- 
side is dominated by an old bridge that 
has managed to maintain its graceful 
beauty over the years. 


The Bayonne Bridge over Kill Van Kull, Bayonne, 
New Jersey, and Port Richmond (Staten Island), New 
York. 
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The Walt Whitman Bridge, newest con- 
necting link between the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey turnpikes, utilizes approxi- 
mately one million pounds of aluminum. 
The structure marks a new record for use 
of the light metal on a bridge. 
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-. NEW LITERATURE... 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require, when re- 
questing an item. be sure to list all 
specifications shown ... and say you 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 








ACETYLENE PROCESS—A six-page 
brochure describing the new SBA- 
Kellogg acetylene processes has just been 
published by The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Pullman _ Incor- 
porated- The brochure describes the proc- 
esses developed originally by Societe 
de l’Azote (SBA) of Belgium to produce 
high-purity acetylene from natural gas 
or from naphtha and other liquid feed- 
stocks, now made available to the petro- 
leum and petrochemical industries hy 
collaboration between SBA and M. W. 
Kellogg. The new brochure describes 
the process in some detail. It includes a 
general flow sheet, discusses the two 
types of burners used (depending on 
feedstock), the recovery system, and 
feedstocks. Supplementary information 
gives a summary of direct operating 
costs for four cases with natural gas 
and naphtha as feeds, and the economics 
of acetylene production for the same 
four cases. Copies are available from 
The M. W. Kellogg Co., 711 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


—AE— 


TEST APPARATUS—4A J table-top, 
twenty-ton capacity consolidation ma- 
chine called the “Levermatic” is de- 
scribed in a new 2-page bulletin now 
available from Soiltest, Inc., 4711 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. Also de- 
scribed in the bulletin are consolidation 
accessories such as fixed-type consolido- 
meters, dial indicators, weight sets, and 
specimen trimming equipment. Medium 
capacity consolidation frames. as well 
as high capacity units, are also covered 
in the bulletin. The “Levermatic” appa- 
ratus is a new laboratory device for test- 
ing the load settlement characteristics 
of soils. 


— 


QUALITY CONTROL—Engineers, buy- 
ers, designers, fabricators and others in- 
volved in the selection and application 
of tubing, will be interested in a 24- 
page booklet, “Quality Control,” re- 
cently published by the Tubular Products 
division of The Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany. This illustrated booket, known as 
Bulletin TB-420, describes the various 
testing and inspection methods used 
during the manufacture of B&W’s line 
of seamless and welded carbon, alloy 
and stinless steel tubular products. The 
booklet explains how these inspection and 
testing techniques are integrated into 
the manufacturing process. Copies of 
TB-420 are available from the sales 
office of the company at Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 


REPRODUCTION—A _ 12-page _illus- 
trated booklet describing the Copyfiex 
diazotype reproduction process is avail- 
able from the Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc., 1804 W. Central Rd., Mount Pros- 
pect, Ili. The booklet explains the various 
types of direct-positive prints possible 
with Copyfiex—including back-line or 
color-line prints on white or tinted stock; 
multi-color films for projection and 
overlays; translucent duplicate originals; 


dimensionally stabie film and glass cloth 
prints; and refiex prints on translucent 
film. The booklet also explains how the 
use of Copyfiex reproducible reproduc- 
tions (intermediates) can save time, ex- 
pense, and work in engineering, drafting, 
and reproduction departments. Nine 
models of Copyfiex machines are de- 
scribed. 
race a 


CONDUCTORS—A major “first” in 
availability of engineering data for users 
of aluminum electrical conductors has 
been achieved by Aluminum Company 
of America. With publication of “Alu- 
minum Electrical Conductors—General 
Engineering Data,” conductor users for 
the first time may consult a complete 
listing of approximately 4,000 immedi- 
ately available sag and tension charts 
encompassing virtually every type of 
covered and bare aluminum conductor. 
This list represents by far the most com- 
prehensive series of charts available in 
the industry. As part of the index, Alcoa 
has included a handy desk-top glossary 
of aluminum conductors, listed alpha- 
betically by code name. The listing is 
planned as a major tool for use by pur- 
chasing, stores and engineering depart- 
ments of conductor users. Maximum 
convenience to the user was considered 
in preparation of the new publication. 
Punched for desk-top maintenance in a 
loose-leaf binder, the index is file size. 
The 88-page booklet is being made avail- 
able directly to all Alcoa’s electrical 
conductor customers. Copies may be se- 
cured by conductor users upon request 
to any Alcoa sales office. 


MOVABLE WALLS—A fully-illustrated 
12-page brochure, now available from 
the E. F. Hauserman Company presents 
key features, complete architectural 
specifications, and detailed sectional 
drawings of the company’s new Type 
HP movable wall system. Combining 
low initial cost with many of the de- 
sign refinements of premium-priced walls, 
the new wall system features full-flush 
panels with single-line joints; fireproof 
and sound-resistant construction; wide 
color choice; complete reusability of all 
components when layouts are changed; 
and installation by Hauserman’s skilled 
erectors. These and other salient factors 
are discussed in the brochure. Some of 
the design variations possible with the 
new system are clearly diagrammed;: 
photographs of panels, posts, ceiling 
trim, door frames and other components 
complete the description. The brochure 
may be obtained from the E. F. Hauser- 
man Co., 7516 Grant Ave., Cleveland 
5. Ohio 


—AE— 


SPACE—Applied research in _ space 
technology, plasma dynamics, and hy- 
personics is described in a new booklet 
published by the General Electric Com- 
pany. Each of the five principal oper- 
ations in the G-E Missile and Ordnance 
Systems Department's Aerosciences Lab 
oratory at Philadelphia is summarized in 
the 16-page booklet. Included are de 
tailed drawings of a new six-inch diam- 
eter, 134-foot-long shock tunnel and pic 
ture caption summaries of research ac- 
tivity in gas arcs, recombination rates 
plasma acceleration, material emissivi- 
ties, high temperature radiation, and gas- 
phase chemical reaction. The booklet is 
available by writing: Missile and Ord 
nance Systems Department, Room SA, 
General Electric Co., 3198 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa 


aw A Fi. 


DRAINAGE—Manufacturers of corru- 
gated steel riveted culvert pipe, as well 
as’ designers, engineers and others who 
must plan and execute installations 
where drainage and loading problems 
are encountered, will be interested in 
and find useful the second edition of 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s booklet, 
“Solving Drainage Problems.” To be 
had by writing to Bethlehem’s Publica- 
tions Dept., Bethlehem, Pa, this 76- 
page illustrated brochure contains, in 
addition to a wealth of descriptive in- 
formation, charts and data, new tables 
for the evaluation of flow friction that 
will greatly simplify planning and de- 
sign under most conceivable conditions. 





These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
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As the engineering profession has 
progressed through the last few years, 
and correspondingly has recognized 
its responsibilities in the professional 
sense, more and more young people 
are becoming interested in the many 
facets of the profession of engineer- 
ing as apart from its technical devel- 
opment. A number of committees of 
NSPE, as well as its state societies 
and local chapters, have been work- 
ing with these young people to ac- 
quaint them with the many ramifica- 
tions of such subjects as_ ethics, 
registration, unions, employment prac- 
tices, public relations, professional 
leadership, and other items which 
lead to the development of the well- 
rounded professional man. 

Many times these young people 
have expressed the opinion that an 
opportunity to discuss these items 
while on the college campus would 
have been most welcome. Several of 
NSPE’s state societies, through the 
faculty and interested members of the 
profession, have established such dis- 
cussion groups; and in many instances 
they have evolved into student chap- 
ters of the state society of professional 
engineers. The students who comprise 
these student chapters have requested 
national recognition, and last year the 
Board directed a committee to be ap- 
pointed to study what service the 
National Society might render to such 
student groups. In a very complete 
report to the Board at the St. Louis 
meeting, the committee recommended 
and the Board approved recognition 
of these state society affiliated student 
groups as a part of the over-all na- 
tional professional society. A criteria 
was established for the recognition of 
such student chapters, and a series of 
items will be supplied each student to 
assist him in his professional develop- 
ment. This will include seven issues 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER during 
his school year, a copy of the Engi- 
neer’s Creed, a pin and card to iden- 
tify him with the professional group, 
and it is hoped in time, a series of 
suggested professional discussions 
which the chapter may have during 


the school year. 


Before presenting this program to 
the Board, the Student Chapter Com- 
mittee made a survey of the affiliated 
state societies of NSPE and found 
that there now exists some nineteen 
student chapters with a total member- 
ship of 1,558 students, functioning in 
eleven states. Several additional states 
reported that there was considerable 
interest among the students in several 
universities in their state for the de- 
velopment of student chapters. 

One of the aspects emphasized in 
the Committee’s report was the need 
of assistance by experienced engineers 
to student chapter activity. Many of 
the discussions of professional matters 
are considerably enhanced by the ex- 
perience of older engineers. In addi- 
tion, they can bring to the students 
the benefit of extensive discussions 
that have occurred in Society circles 
as well as professional meetings. They 
can also bring first-hand information 
concerning the practical applications 
of some of the professional concepts 
of our profession. Student chapters 
deserve and need the guidance and 
assistance of the state society and its 
nearest local chapter. 

NSPE believes student chapters of 
the professional society can be of as- 
sistance in developing a professional 
consciousness among the future mem- 
bers of the engineering profession, as 
well as providing a forum where 
young men can discuss many of the 
professional problems they will face 
when they leave the university class- 
room for the everyday business world 
For sometime now NSPE has been 
supplying items of information from 
its studies and reports to university 
libraries, but NSPE believes that the 
creation of student chapters will pro- 
vide a means whereby this informa- 
tion can be more readily available to 
students. By being concerned with 
these problems at the time they are 
acquiring their professional proficiency 
they will carry forward into their 
careers as professional engineers, a 
consciousness of professionalism they 


might not otherwise obtain.—End. 
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Dayton Society Meets 


” f a 
With Our Members =O: 2 geelberagene tess <r bet- 


Washington County 





ter acquainted with problems facing 
people in public office, officers and 
directors of the Dayton (Ohio) Soci- 
ety of Professional Engineers met in 


Pennsylvania Chapter Presents June with officials of Montgomery 


County of various municipalities in 


Award to Newspaper Editor mabe 


The meeting was arranged to arouse 


An award was presented to Guy R. Day, managing editor of The Washington more interest by engineers in adminis- 


(Pa.) Reporter, at the final dinner meeting of the Washington County Chapter, trative problems of the local 


govern- 


Pennsylvania SPE, held in June at the George Washington Hotel. ment 


The award plaque, arranged as a 
surprise to the recipient, was tendered 
Mr. Day in recognition of his efforts 
in behalf of the chapter’s campaign 
to effect laws that will eliminate im- 
proper heating installations and there- 
by reduce carbon monoxide deaths. 

The presentation was made by Ed- 
ward L. Dryer, of Lancaster, Pa., pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania SPE. 

In a short talk following the award 
presentation Mr. Dryer praised the 
achievements of both the Washington 
County Chapter and its Auxiliary dur- 
ing the past year. 

Sanford E. DeBerry, membership 
chairman, and the Chapter’s first presi- 
dent, received a plaque for his efforts 
in enrolling new members, which 
earned for the Chapter both the State 
and regional Ritchie Lawrie awards at 
the 1958 PSPE Convention. 

Raymond W. Godfrey, retiring pres- 
dent, was presented an engraved tie 
clasp in recognition of his leadership 
during the year 1957-58. 

Wives of the engineers were guests 
at the dinner session, the program for 
which included a talk by Mr. Day and 
concluded with a dance. 





“Mortgage Burning” 
Ceremony Held in Ohio 


The Ohio SPE recently held a 
“mortgage burning” ceremony follow- 
ing the close of a 20-month campaign 
to raise funds for their permanent 
headquarters site. 

The drive was initiated in October 
of 1956 when the Ohio Society exer- 
cised an option on a five and one-half 
acre plot in Worthington, just north of 
Columbus. Several hundred dollars in 
excess of the $30,000 goal was col- 
lected during the campaign, which was 
called “Operation Land Grant.” 

Individual OSPE members contrib- 
uted $19,000 in sums ranging from $1 
to $250. The balance was donated by 
chapters, firms, and industries, in- 
cluding a total of $2,600 from non- 
members. 
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Present Plaque in Pennsylvania 


The Washington County Chapter, Pennsylvania SPE, recently presented a 
plaque to Guy R. Day, managing editor of The Washington Reporter. Shown 
in the photo are, I. to r.: Roberts Bouson, incoming chapter president; Mr. Day; 
Edward L. Dryer, PSPE president, who made the presentation; Raymond W. 
Godfrey, outgoing Chapter president, and Sanford E. DeBerry, honored for his 
membership activity. 





i Ohio SPE Burns Mortgage 





Burning the mortgage at a meeting of I. to r.: 
National Director Paul A. Harlamert (catching ashes in a tray); H. Bruce 
Baty, OSPE president, and John D. Coleman. 
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By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 





The annual Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee meeting was held 
in St. Louis, Mo., at the Chase Hotel 
during the annual meeting of NSPE. 
In the absence of Mrs. Harry G. 
Kennedy, chairman, the meeting was 
ably presided over by Mrs. A. C. 
Kirkwood, of Kansas City, Mo. Re- 
ports of progress and activities of the 
six areas were presented. 

Mrs. Marcus R. Durlach presented 
the Southeastern report in the absence 
of the area chairman, Mrs. R. King 
Rouse. Mrs. John Pratt presented Mrs. 
Cedric Willson’s report from _ the 
Southwestern Area, and Mrs. Dwight 
Busby presented Mrs. Thomas Con- 
ley’s report for the Western Area. 
Mrs. Hugh M. Nelson's report from 
the Northeastern Area was received 
too late to be read but will be in- 
cluded in the annual report. 


Mrs. Ronald Gordon of the Cen- 
tral Area and Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer 
of the North Central Area gave their 
reports in person. 


Complete minutes of the meeting 
and also area reports will appear in 
the next issue of Engineers Wives. 

Ronald Gordon, chairman of the 
NSPE Chapter Activities Committee, 
gave a short talk on various aims of 
the Auxiliary Advisory Committee. 


The following officers were elected 
for the 1958-59 year: Chairman— 
Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, 10011 East 
36th St., Independence, Mo.; Area 
Chairmen—Northeastern, Mrs. Hugh 
M. Nelson, 327 Nevada Drive, Erie, 
Pa.; Southeastern, Mrs. Marcus R. 
Durlach, 6025 Lakeshore Drive, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Central, Mrs. Paul 
Harlamert, 24321 E. Oakland Drive, 
Bay Village, Ohio.; North Central, 
Mrs. Arlow V. Ferry, 6329 Walrond, 
Kansas City 30, Mo.; Southwestern, 
Mrs. George R. Hawthorne, P. O. 
Box 55, Los Alamos, N. M., and 
Western, Mrs. Dwight Busby, 1826 
E. Fairmont Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Scholarship 





Awarded 


Two $4,000 Highway Engineering Scholarships are made available 
to male seniors from accredited Illinois high schools qualified to enter 
the University of Illinois—one by the membership of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Illinois and the other jointly by two individual con- 
tracting member firms of the Association, S. J. Groves & Sons Co. and 
McDougal-Hartman Co. The No. 1 scholarship is shown being presented 
to George Fisher, right, by D. S. Magowan, district engineer of the Illinois 
Division of Highways. Mr. Magowan is vice president of the Illinois SPE. 





| East Texas Chapter Meets 





Shown at a recent meeting of the East Texas Chapter of the Texas SPE 
are, |. to r.: R. E. Fix, program chairman; R. E. Layton, Jr., chapter presi- 
dent; Joe Dannenbaum, guest speaker; E. F. Neuman, propellant plant 
manager of Thiokol Chemical Corporation, which the engineers toured; 
Capt. W. T. Hannan, executive officer at Longhorn Ordnance, and H. C. 
Havron, chief of the quality control division at Thiokol. 


Officers Visit West Virginia Chapter 


The New Martinsville Chapter of 
the West Virginia SPE recently held 
a special meeting in honor of a visit 
from State officers William D. Nickles, 
president, and John R. Martin, first 
vice president. The former was guest 
speaker for the meeting. 

Howard F. Wyatt, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, presented a 


report to the group. Richard L. Poling, 
Engineers’ Week chairman, presented 
the State chairman, James R. Mere- 
dith, with a booklet detailing the 
chapter’s activities during the 1958 
Week. 

George L. Cobb, chapter president, 
was presented with an official charter 
by Mr. Nickles. 
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Alphabetized by States . . . 
Alabama-Maryland 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








PALMER AND BAKER 

ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engi Architect 
Surveys, Reports, Design, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 


ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C. 





>A’ 


Supervision, 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 

Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
A rt Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 

Atlanta, Georgia 





STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


208 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Dlinois 


Hershey Building 


Muscatine, Iowa 








KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 





HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
c ie an 2 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 
15514 West Main Street 





Decatur, Illinois 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Ill. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Ill. 














MINER AND MINER 


c Iti E i 27 





bo] J 


Incorporated 


Littleton, Colo. 


Greeley, Colo. 








PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 

Keep your name before more than 

good business. 


46,000 readers. It’s 











JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


265 Hebron Avenue 





CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports, 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
914 N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 






CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 











WILSON & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 


REPORTS—PLANNING—DESIGN— 
SUPERVISION 
Airfields, Highways, Streets, Flood Con- 
trol, Dams, Drainage, Water Supply, Sew- 
erage, Buildings, Industrial Plants, Power 
Plants, Electrical Distribution 


631 E. Crawford Salina, Kansas 








ELI M. LURIE, P. E. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer 
and Auditorium Sound. Industrial 


Hotel 
Communications, Public Address, Central- 


ized Radio, Master Television Antennae 
Systems, Closed Circuit TV & Signal Sys- 
tems. Complete Design, Planning and 
Specifications. 
9349 Abbott Ave. 
Surfside, Fla. 
JEfferson 8-3503 


BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY. INC. 
George S. Brockway Roy E. Weber 
George . specway 


280 Broadway 
New York City 
REctor 2-0319 





ta 
H. L. Fitzgerald T. A. Clark B. E. Whittington 
R. E. Owen John Adair. Jr 
C. A. Anderson T. R. Demery 
Civil, Structural, Sanitary, Municipal, 


lectrical 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for 





OAKLE P. BULLOCK 
Consulting Engineers 
AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Unusual Problems or Designs 
Present or New Systems 





- a New or Old Buildings 
Saduetriol Plants Consultations, Designs, Surveys, Reports 
6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 254 Laura Wichita 7, Kansas 
BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 


DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 
Cc Iting Engi s 

Subways 

Railroad Facilities 

Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 

Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 





Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 


Incorporated 
Consulting Engineers-Architects 
Design—Supervision—Reports 





Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 


1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 











SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—! ti R ch—Engi $ 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing 
4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 














LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 
COMPANY 
Foundation Investigations 
Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


PLUMB. TUCKETT & PIKARSKY 
Consulting Engineers—Architects 
Railroad & Highway Bridges 
Industrial & Commercial Buildings 
2649 Wabash Avenue Gary 3, Indiana 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings 
Foundation Analyses 
3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


Laboratory Tests 
Reports 








SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design « Supervision 
Studies » Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-7130 





ROBERT EDW. ROBINSON 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Petroleum Engineers & Geologists 
Oil & Gas Production Engineers—Gas dis- 
tillation Plants Re-cycling operations—Res- 
ervoir Engineering — Well Completions — 
Reports—Investigations—Design and sub- 


surface investigations, Management 
Main Office 

1839 Line Avenue 

Tel: 2-9481-2 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Cable Address “Bobport” 














MERRITT & WELKER 


Engineers 
Water Systems Natural Gas Systems 
Sewer Systems Streets & Roads 


Marietta, Georgia 











SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 


ar 





Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 











WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 

Civil—Sanitary—Structural 


Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 





1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 





Alphabetized by States... 


Massachusetts-New York 





& THORNDIKE, 


FAY, SPOFFORD 
INC, 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works, Industrial 
Bldgs. 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


Cc tet, i 


DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


FRANK E, HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 
Harley Building 
860 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


RATES 
12 mos., paid in advance : .$ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., billed in advance ........ 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 
FREDERIC R. HARRIS. INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
nic Surveys 
stigations and 


n of Cons 










Industrial Plat 
27 William St. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


and Reports 
Reports 
truction 
ties « Highways, 
3ridges *« Power and 
Airport Facilities 
1915 Tulane Ave. 
New Orleans, La. 








COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC, 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Site 
Reports 


Subsurface 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys 


95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 


HOWARD, 
& BERGENDOFF 


Consulting Engineers 


Express Highways 


99 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


NEEDLES, TAMMEN 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


Consulting Eng s 





CORROSION CONTROL 
Survey—Designs—-Specifications 
Evaluations 
Francis Paims Building 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


c iting Eng s 





Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities 


York 11, N. Y. 
Wisc. 


New 
Milwaukee 2, 


lll Eighth Avenue, 
724 E. Mason Street 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4ist Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 








BLACK & VEATCH 
al i il a 





-Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 


Water 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 


1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


ANDREWS & CLARK 


Consulting Engineers 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. ¥. 





BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


P.O. Box 7088 Kansas City, Mo. 


Telephone DElmar 3-4375 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 


tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel — 


Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 


ties — Research and Development — 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 


160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


GEORGE 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 








Investigati Supervision 
F -Che ies 
Indust l Facil Power Plants 
Civ Mect al Electrical 
ONE PARK ROW NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


STANLEY MARSHALL 





MORAN, PROCTOR, 
RUTLEDGE 


Consulting Engineers 






Foundations for Buildings, dges 
Da I € Bu eads, M pe Str 
tures: S St es and Tests; Reports, 
sign n Super on. 


Ave., 
Eldorado 5-4800 


415 Madison 


MUESER & 


and 


truc- 


De- 


New York 17, N. Y. 








A. C. KIRKWOOD 

& ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 
Engineers 


Port Drydocks, 
Power Plants, 
Industrial Plants, 
Surveys, Reports 

Supervision, 


44 Whitehall Street, 


Development, Shipyards, 
Distribution Systems, 
Commercial Buildings, 
Estimates, Design, 
Consultation 


New York 4, N. Y. 


THE C. W. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


NOFSINGER CO. 


EM 3-1460 








RUSSELL & AXON 


Consulting Engineers 





Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put your card here 


Keep your name before more than 


46,000 readers. It’s 


good business. 


JAMES P. O°DONNELL 


Engineers 





€ 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


1g for the 
idustries 


Bowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 











SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC, 


Engineers—Architects 
Bridges—-Structures-—-Highways 


Industrial and Power Plant 
Engineering 


915 Olive Street, St. Louis I, Mo. 
417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 








HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges—Long Spans of All Types 
Movable—Lift, Bascule and Swing 
Hanover Skew Bascule, Steel and 
Concrete Spans 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Other Structures, Foundations 
Supervision, Reports, Appraisals 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 


HALL & MACDONALD 







Engineers 
Bridges Hig! 1ys. Tunnels, 
Works, Dams, 


Subways, H 
Traffic, Park and 
ports, 

ing, Sewer and Water Suppl: 


age 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Airports, 
Canals, 
Transportation Re- 
Industrial Buildings, Hous- 


| 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States .. . 


New York-Pennsylvania 





PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
E. D. Barstow—T. A. Gilliam 


Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Highways, Structures, Industrial 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 








SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
delta a8 


Richard E. Dough 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies 

CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





y, Consultant 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 


Cc. n E 





Surveys—Design—lInspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 

Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


VOGT. IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities: Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airports: Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 
and Reports. 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consul Engineers 


David G. Baillie, Ir. 





Ole Singstad 
Tunnels. Highways, 

Foundations, Parking Garages, 

Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 


24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


Subways, 





D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
HIGHWAYS — BRIDGES — STRUCTURES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Strengthening — Reports — Advisory 
Service 
117 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 





SYSKA & HENNESSY. INC. 
Engineers 
Ventilating Air Conditioning 


lectric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


Heating 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 


Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A.C. I. L 


C. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 











TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
QUALIFIED 


CONSULTANTS 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewage, Industrial Wastes and 
Incineration Problems, City Planning, 
Highways, Bridges and Airports, Dams, 
Flood Control, Industrial Buildings, In- 
vestigations, Reports, Appraisals and Rates. 
Three Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Water, 





MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers, 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Photogrammetric Mapping. 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 


Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Maryland 








JONES. HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


Consulting Engineers 
Highway Rr Sewer Svstems 
Water Wor D Report 
I Municipal Structures 
55 S. Richland Ave., York, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa Washington, D. C. 


Surveys 


Supervision 











WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
os and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N. Y. 52, N. Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 





ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ELMER A. KISH 


Consulting Engineer 


Consulting, Design, Investigations, 
Reports 


3608 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BUCKNELL ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
INDUSTRIAL—DESIGN—MANAGEMENT 
Chemical and Industrial Plant Design, Pip- 
ing Systems, Chemical Equipment Design, 
Chemical Process, Mechanical Design, 
Structures, Tank Farms, Material Han- 
dling, Production Control, Operation Sav- 

ings 
Keystone Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 


Cc. lei. 4 
= | s 


2 





Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
se ee mee Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 





H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 











JOHN OSTBORG 


Engineer Designer 
Diesel Engine Design Consultant 
Mechanical Engineering & Design Service 


31 E. High Street Springfield, Ohio 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
Professional Staff 
A. J. Mosso, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. 
H. G. Smith, P.E. C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
W.B. Kennedy, P.E. M. P. Wodzianski, P.E. 

J. F. Schaffer, PE. J. W. Gilder, P.E. 
923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia 





CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 


Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 


Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paris, France 


Executive Offices: 
Washington, D 
Dallas, Texas 


HARRIS, HENRY & POTTER, 


INC, 
Consulting — Design — Reports 
Mechanical — Electrical — Civil 
Architectural 


Spring Valley R.D. 3, Doylestown, Pa. 


I & C ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 






Complete Engineering Service 
Over 150 Years Combined Experience 
Chemical- ~hanical—Structural 


F 


First National Bank Bldg., Washington, Pa. 
Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh 26, Pa. 


ivil—Electrical 








FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U. S. A. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers + Constructors + Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, Hydro, Diesel) 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines « Chemical 
Plants « Textile Plants * Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants + Airports *« Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Electrical and Mechanical 


109 N. Chaparral St. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 








om: BERT ASSOC IATES, INC, 

s and Designers 
Panis nae Py Industrial Plant Engineers 
Water Works and Sanitary Engineering 
Direction of Construction 
Safety Engineering 
Business and Economic Research 
Property Valuation 
Public Utility Rate Regulation 
New York Reading, Pa. Washington 





D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Management Consultants 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC, 





S Me and Foundation 
ineering 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


2116 Canada Dry St., 
444 North 9th Street, 


Houston 23, Texas 
Baton Rouge, La. 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., billed in advance ...... 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 
321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting 
Engineer 


FORREST and COTTON 


Consulting Engineers 
Regional Water Supplies 








Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 


Appraisals — Reports 
600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 








GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC, 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 





ing Engi s 
G. H. Randall J. R. Giese 
C. W. Hanson H. J. Engel 


M. Masters 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
909 N. Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
407 Danciger Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


FREESE, NICHOLS & TURNER 
211 C & I Life Bidg. 


Houston, Texas 
Consulting Engineers 











GREEN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Cc ting 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings 
Water and Sewage 
Industrial Plants 





Sewickley, 
Boston, Mass. 


(Pittsburgh) Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


PATTERSON & 
INC, 


¥. Cc. 
ASSOCIATES, 
Engineers 
Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses—Refrigeration & Installation 
Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 
Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 


415 W. Market Street York, Penna. 


LOCK WOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
Consulting Engineers 


Water Works Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 






posal, Public orks ructures, Earth- 
works, Mechanical & Electric al 
Reports—Design Supervision 
Survey 4 tions 


Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 








ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna, 


PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 


Testing—Inspection—Analysis 
Radiography—Svwils Mechanics 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


PRESTRESSING RESEARCH 
& DEVELOPMENT, INC, 


nerete Design 







Br . * Waterfront 
sn 
Arches, Shells, Domes 
1511 Transit Tower San Antonio, Texas 








HARRY IL PHEMISTER 
Professional Engineer 
Blasting Agents—Explosives— 
Blasting Methods—Drilling Methods— 
Mining—Quarrying—Construction 


737 Highland Ave. Latrobe, Penn. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
co 


Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Engineers 





Coal Property Rey; ports — Valuation — 
Development lant Design — 
Ventilation 
Allen Building P. O. Box 672 


CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va. 











HALL LABORATORIES, INC, 











EMERSON VENABLE 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS RATES 
& CONTROLS, INC. Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems Chemical Analysis p 
Boiler Water Conditioning, Cooling ; 12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 
qn ae ee Swcone and Research — Development 12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
aste Jater Engineering Service ~ ; : 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis azoumie Tooting ; aes eo So aes sey po 
Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. . ais 
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PRESSURE CONCRETE COMPANY 


Engineers & Gunite Contractors 


Design & Construction of Prestressed 
Tanks & Swimming Pools 
Gunite Restoration and Repairs to 
Concrete Structures 


315 South Court St., Florence, Alabama 


GILES 
DRILLING CORPORATION 
Subsurface Explorations 


Large Calyx Holes in Rock 
Engineering Geology Reports 


2 Park Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 








ELLMANN ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Electrical Engineers 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic 
Control, Alarms and Supervisory Systems 
for Industrial, Commercial and Institu- 
tional Applications. 


P. O. Box 3627 Washington 7, D. C. 





BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE, 
INC. 

Specialists in preparation of Budget, 
Control, preliminary & final estimates. 
Army, Navy & Air Force installations 

120 Greenwich Street 

New York 6, N. Y. 

Telephone Number 

Rector 2-4187 


CONSULT 
THIS 
DIRECTORY 
FOR 
QUALIFIED 


CONSULTANTS 


PHOTRONIX, INC, 


Aerial Photogrammetry 
d 


an 
Electronic Computation 
For Engineers, By Engineers 


760 King Avenue Everett S. Preston 
Columbus 12, Ohio Chief Engineer 





SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC, 
Drilling Services 
Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 

New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 














PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance Sone . 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
6 mos., paid in advance .......... 54.00 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 60.00 








PHILIP J. HEALEY, INC. 


Engineers and a 
TEST BORIN 
CORE DRILLING for FOU INDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
Jo. Sq. 2-3313 
11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 7-2728 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Subsurface Explorations + Grouting 
Industrial Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting 
Large Diameter Drilled Shafts 


1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 
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Adache Associates, Inc. 

Edw. J. Adamec 

Albright & Friel, Inc. 

Alexander Hamilton 

Ammann & Whitney 

Andrews and Clark 

Michael Baker, Jr., Inc . 

Harry Balke Engineers 

Elmer S. Barrett Associates 

E. D. Barstow & Associates 

Bedell and Nelson 

Black & Veatch 

Borden Metal Products Co. 

Brockway, Weber & Brockway, Inc. 

Buchart Engineering Corp. 

Bucknell Engineering Co. 

Builders Estimating Service, Inc. 

Burns & McDonnell 

Burns & Roe, Inc. 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Homer L. Chastain & Associates .. 

Chas. W. Cole & Son 

Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 

Consoer, Townsend and Associates 

Crescent Engineering Co., Inc. 

De Leuw Cather & Company 

Thomas E. Duce Associates 

Electrical Contractors Assoc., Inc. 

Ellmann Engineering Co., Inc. 

Engineers Testing Laboratory, Inc. 

Eustis Engineering Company 

Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 

Ferguson-Gates Engineering Co. 

Forrest and Cotton 

Foster & Cafarelli 

Frazier-Simplex, Inc. 

Freese & Nichols 

Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Car- 
penter, Inc. 
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STEINMAN 


(Continued from page 30) 


This contradicted prior theories of relative velocities 
based on Newtonian Mechanics. Intrigued by this prob- 
lem, a young Swiss watchmaker, Albert Einstein, set 
out to resolve or harmonize the new paradox. In 1905 
he published his revolutionary Special Theory of Relativity, 
with new equations of space, time, and mass. One of 
these new equations he derived, the simple formula 
E= Mc’, was to make history and change the world. For 
the first time, the inter-convertibility of mass and energy 
was indicated and mathematically predicted. 

Outside the innermost scientific circles, the world paid 
little heed to the startling mathematical conclusions cf 
Einstein. He worked eleven years more on his analysis, 
to include curvature, acceleration, and gravity, and in 
1916 he published his Generalized Theory of Relativity. 
More startling conclusions, including the prediction of 
the curvature of light rays by gravity! In 1919, a British 
eclipse-expedition, in Africa, found that light-rays passing 
near the sun were actually curved as predicted by Einstein. 
His theory ceased to be a mathematical speculation; his 
equations became accepted working tools of science. 
Newtonian theories were superseded. 

On August 6, 1945, the report of an atomic blast over 
Hiroshima was flashed around the globe. When Einstein 
set forth his famous conversion formula, he dared to 
turn his back on three centuries of scientific thinking. 
Because a small group of men accepted Einstein’s con- 
clusions and were willing to proceed on the assumption 
that E=Mc’, a city was destroyed, and the history of 
the world has been changed. Now we know that matter 
and energy are convertible, and we have entered into a 
new era of science and invention—and constructive prog- 
ress—the Atomic Age! 

History has repeatedly witnessed the conversion of 
military devices to vastly greater and more lasting peace- 
time applications for the benefit of mankind. Bridges 
were originally built for military use; now such applica- 
tion has become relatively insignificant. Even explosives 
have found preponderant peace-time application. Air- 
planes, first developed for war, have become an every-day 
peace-time necessity. And now atomic power is speedily 
becoming a peace-time reality of inestimable significance. 
Already a valuable tool in research and medicine, the 
atom is going to provide all of our heat, light and power 
in our new dawning age of engineering progress. 


Tue threat of war may be a stimulus to the development 
of new discoveries and inventions, but the needs of peace 
rapidly appropriate the same inventions to greater and 
more enduring applications. 

Men may kill and destroy for a time, but they can 
build forever. 

It does not require too much imagination to visualize 
the future application of guided rockets for transcon- 
tinental or intercontinental delivery of mail and parcels; 
and when engineers and scientists solve the human prob- 
lems involved, guided rockets will ultimately be trans- 
porting passengers in intercontinental, and even in inter- 
planetary, travel. 

Complete operation of large factories by automation 
is in the foreseeable future. All of this will never in 
itself be a cause of unemployment, for our progress will 
always be providing more and interesting things to chal- 
lenge the ingenuity, capability and interest of our people. 

The advent of the automobile put out of work a few 
hundred makers of buggy whips, a few thousand black- 
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smiths, and more thousands of harness makers and 
wagon builders. But it created employment for millions 
in the automobile industry, in accessories, in service 
stations, in highway construction, and other related occu- 
pations, including some ten million drivers of motor 
trucks, our largest single occupation, in addition to the 
millions of bus drivers, taxicab drivers, and chauffeurs. 
Each new invention of widespread adoption, for travel, 
pleasure, or entertainment, creates new jobs for many 
thousands or millions. Our generation has witnessed the 
vast new industries and occupational interests created by 
the automobile, the airplane, the motion pictures, the 
radio, and television. There will be no lack of job oppor- 
tunities as long as there are human needs, interests, and 
desires to be satisfied. And the same human needs will 
create the incentive for further progress and invention. 
These facts have been overlooked by the pessimistic 
philosophers and economists of former times. As long 





Through the interest of Congressman 
Louis C. Rabaut from Michigan, the ad- 
dress given by Dr. David B. Steinman, the 
engineer, at the Mackinac Bridge dedica- 
tion was printed by unanimous consent in 
the Congressional Record of June 30. In 
his speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressman Rabaut said: 

“Mr. Speaker, how a man can make his 
work a prayer was brought forcibly to me 
when I attended the dedication services 
of the Mackinac Bridge on Saturday, June 
28, 1958. I listened with awe to the stirring 
poetical address of Dr. D. B. Steinman, 
consulting engineer for the bridge. With 
pride, I place his words in the Record.” 











as human nature creates needs, human ingenuity will 
supply the solution; and with each satisfaction, new needs 
and desires are created. 

The progressive substitution of airplanes and helicopters 
for automobiles is leading to the day when each individual 
will be able to propel himself through the air. When 
this comes to pass, the critical traffic congestion which 
challenges our best highway planning today will eventually 
seem like a minor problem. 

One of the most important engineering tasks ahead is 
to establish weather and climate control so we can 
protect our crops from drouth and frost, and prevent 
floods, and to insure adequate food supplies for all the 
world at all times. 

We will soon be drawing power, food, drinking water 
and chemicals from the sea. As long as human ingenuity 
and engineering resourcefulness exist, we need never 
fear depletion of our present natural resources as a threat 
to survival. The resources of God’s universe and the 
resources of the human mind are unlimited. All we need 
is the vision to see beyond the horizon. 

Mankind is ever moving onward, and each gain in 
science or technology increases the certainty of further 
advance. 

The future of engineering is to be gauged not by the 
past but by the problems still unsolved and the possi- 
bilities yet to be conceived and explored. 

Science and engineering have liberated man from drudg- 
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ery and serfdom, and have given us new resources of 
light, energy, and power—for creative work, for culture, 
and for re-creative leisure. A golden era of progress such 
as civilization has never before known has now been 
made possible. The further untold possibilities of the 
future are beyond our ken. 


The conquest of each horizon opens the vista to greater 
and vaster horizons to be conquered. That is the unending 
challenge to the scientist and the engineer. 


The role of the engineer in the onward march of 
progress and civilization is pictured in the following lines 
which I have captioned “The Challenge”: 


Nature said: “You cannot.” 
Man replied: “I can.” 

From shore to shore, above the tides, 
He built a gleaming span. 


Nature said: “You dare not.” 
Man replied: “I dare.” 

He launched his winged ship aloft 
And boldly sailed the air. 


Nature said: “You shall not.” 
Man replied: “I will.” 

He caged the thunderbolts of Jove 
And made them serve his skill. 


Nature said: “You must not.” 
Man replied: “I must.” 
He split the atom. Now he holds 
A godlike power in trust. 
—End. 





About the Author... 


Internationally eminent builder of 
bridges, scholar, teacher, author, poei 
—these words best describe Dr. 
David B. Steinman, the first pres. dent 
of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Graduated summa 
cum laude from the City College of 
New York in 1906, Dr. Steinman 
won scholarships for his Masters and 
Doctorate degrees at Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Steinman Dr. Steinman holds more _ than 
twenty honorary and academic de- 
grees from both U.S. and foreign universities in such diverse 
fields as engineering, science, literature, humanities, philoso- 
phy, and law. The 71-year-old bridgebuilder has been awarded 
hundreds of top engineering and professional honors and dec- 
orations from foreign governments. Designer of the recently- 
opened Mackinac Bridge, Dr. Steinman’s current efforts are 
being directed toward the completion of the Messina Straits 
Bridge, intended to join Italy with Sicily. In addition, he is 
consulting engineer for other large suspension bridges, includ- 
ing one in Turkey and one in Baghdad. 











DOUGHERTY 


(Continued from page 15) 
impressed themselves so deeply upon the popular 
mind that, if offered the choice between liberty and 
security, most people would almost unhesitatingly 
vote for security. 

Science, Liberty and Peace, A. Huxley. 


On Liberty ... 
A bitter quarrel arose between the horse and the 
stag. . . . The horse came to the hunter to ask him to 
take his side in the feud. 


The hunter agreed, but added: If I am to help you 
I must put bits in your mouth and a saddle on your 
back. 


The horse agreed. The man sprang to the saddle, 
and together they soon put the stag to flight. The 
horse then said: Now if you will get off my back 
and remove the bit from my mouth, I won't require 
your help any longer. 


Not so fast, friend horse, replied the hunter. I have 
you under bit and saddle, and from now on you shall 
remain the slave of man. 


Then AESOP adds: Liberty is too high a price to 
pay for security. 


Liberty is too high a price to pay for anything else. 
If we are looking for security, we are a part of the prob- 
lem rather than a part of the solution to the problem. 


Finally, we are enticed toward group activity rather 
than to individual action. Some of us are willing to trade 
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a name for a number and then place our welfare in the 
hands of the leader of the group. Average men have been 
given great power and they claim major accomplishments 
because of that power. Too often, their harvests are due 
to individual action of the engineers and scientists rather 
than to the group organization. New methods, new de- 
vices, new processes and new products are the extended 
horizons of the engineer. These make profits for industry 
and new rates of pay for the workers: they come because 
he is not afraid to be an individual; he does not fear 
technology, and he does not seek feline security. He is a 
part of the solution to the problem and not a part of the 
problem. 


This Society has taken no mean part in the solution of 
these problems. It has preached the professional attitude 
from the house-top; it has spoken its mind about the 
unions; it has advocated high levels of engineering prac- 
tice. Not only has it spoken, but it has dedicated its efforts 
to these things. It has been in the forefront of legal status 
for the engineer, both as a private practitioner and as an 
employee in industry and government. 


This is no time to level off by being afraid of tech- 
nology, or for seeking the shady nooks of security, or 
joining pressure groups to get our share of our contribu- 
tion to production. Rather it is time for more originality. 
more independent action and more vision for the future. 
It is true that many frontiers will be achieved by research 
teams, but the teams will be composed of independent 
individuals. The new processes, the new devices and new 
methods may be far more important to labor than to 
management. If there are no profits there will be no wages 
or dividends. It is essential that new horizons be discov- 
ered and that the whole population move into new lands 
and new areas of activity.—End. 


The American Engineer 


1959 Engineers’ Week 
Observance Feb. 22-28, 
John L. Bahr Announces 


The 1959 National Engineers’ Week 
will be observed February 22-28, 
John L. Bahr, national chairman of 
the program, has announced. 

The nation-wide program will be 
the ninth under the general sponsor- 
ship of NSPE. Promotional kits pre- 
pared by the National Society will be 
sent to all NSPE affiliates early in 
October. As in previous years, the kits 
will contain basic promotional sugges- 
tions concerning newspaper publicity, 
radio and TV _ coverage, exhibits, 
speeches, and other special projects. 

Promotional aids such as _ one- 
minute TV films, radio tape record- 
ings, posters, banners, logotypes. 
newspaper articles, lapel buttons, and 
gummed seals will be available from 
the National Society headquarters 
office. A series of “action letters” on 
the Week will be sent during August 
to all local chapters and state societies. 
This series will carry information on 
the events planned for the Week, and 
will describe promotional materials 
offered by the National Society. 

The theme for the 1959 Week is 
“Engineering... for the Age of Space.” 
This theme was selected to emphasize 
the role played by science and engi- 
neering in bringing about the new 
era which America and other nations 
are now entering—the era of the 
exploration of the space outside the 
atmosphere of our planet. 

The. theme will be illustrated in the 
poster design for the 1959 Week, and 
will be the basis for newspaper 
articles and radio and TV announce- 
ments. The theme will also be used in 
career conferences for high school 
juniors and seniors, exhibits on engi- 
neering achievements, and many other 
activities calling attention to the im- 
portance of a sound educational 
background in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. 

The 20-minute color film American 
Engineer will once again be available 
for showing during Engineers’ Week. 
Produced for Chevrolet by The Jam 
Handy Organization, the film is a 
tribute to engineers in all fields. Prints 
of the film may be reserved from the 
producers for showing during National 
Engineers’ Week. 

National Chairman Bahr has urged 
that all local chairmen for the Week 
hold organizational meetings early in 
the fall. “Advance planning and early 
committee organization is the founda- 
tion stone for a successful Engineers’ 
Week program in February,” Mr. 
Bahr stated. 
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BE RECOGNIZED... 


Display This New and Striking 
P. E. Emblem on Your AUTO 


Here is a beautifully colored and practical auto medallion emblem which every 
professional engineer can display with pride. No bolts or brackets. An adhesive 
backing cements emblem to trunk lid or other metal surface. Just press on. Leaves 
no mark on paint when removed. The 3'4-inch emblem bends easily to fit curved 
paneling. Design finished in maroon, black, white, and chrome. A completely new 
emblem, it will afford professional recognition with dignity and attractiveness. 
ORDER YOURS NOW FOR ONLY $1.00. 

BRACKET-TYPE EMBLEM FOR ATTACHMENT TO LICENSE PLATE FRAME IS ALSO 
AVAILABLE AT $2.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 3'4-inch P.E. Emblem for my 


car. | enclose...... CHBOKe oe money order for...... to 
cover the cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. 
Send to: 
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SuBJecT ListING OF NSPE PuBLICATIONS 


(Unless otherwise indicated publications listed below are FREE and may be 
obtained by writing to NSPE, 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 

Monographs outlining various chapter 
functions have been prepared for the 
use of chapters: Helping the Young 
Engineer, Ladies Auxiliaries, Promote 
Ethical Practice, Chapter Publications, 
Functional Group Activities, Meetings, 
Fellowship, Attendance, Public Rela- 
tions, Education—Key to the Future, 
Chapter Evaluation and Scoring Sys- 
tem, and Indoctrination Conference for 
Chapter Officers and Committees. 

Welcome Mr. President—An informative 
booklet outlining organizational func- 
tions and suggestions for chapter pres- 
idents. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

*How to Improve Engineering-Manage- 
ment Communications—Executive Re- 
search Survey Number One. Based on 
a survey of more than 300 companies 
employing engineers, this report con- 
tains information on engineering-man- 
agement relations with respect to the 
lines of communication between engi- 
neers and management. Price $1.00 
Members. $2.00 Non-members. 

COMPETITIVE BIDDING 

About Competitive Bidding—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Competitive Bidding for Professional 
Services— NSPE Professional Policy 
Statement. 

Recommended Procedure for Negotiating 
Engineering Contracts—NSPE Profes- 
sional Policy Statement. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

So You Want to Open a Consulting Office 
—Series of articles dealing with prob- 
lems faced in opening a consulting of- 
fice: By Way of Qualifications—John B. 
McGaughy, P. E., Operating Your Prac- 
tice—Alfred J. Ryan, P. E., Ethical 
Problems—Francis S. Friel, P. E., Re- 
prints from American Engineer. 20¢ 
each article—3 for 50¢. 

CORPORATE ENGINEERING PRACTICE 

Corporate Professional Practice vs. In- 
dividual Professional Practice — The 
Special Committee on Registration 
Law, NYSSPE. Reprint from American 
Engineer. 

Should Corporations Practice Engineer- 
ing?—Ronald B. Smith, P. E. and V. 
George Terenzio, P. E. Reprint from 
American Engineer. A discussion of the 
pros and cons of the issues involved in 
the debate over corporate practice of 
engineering. 

CREED 

Engineers’ Creed—Suitable for distribu- 

tion—free; for framing-—-50¢ each. 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

Criteria for Professional Employment of 
Engineers—Adopted by NSPE, June, 
1956. 25¢ each. 

Engineering Employment Practices News- 
letter—Published monthly by NSPE; 
available to members upon request. 

Survey Report—Engineers Employed by 
Private Practitioners—Covers salaries, 
hours, fringe benefits, etc., of engineers 
employed by consultants. Price 50¢ 
Members. $1.00 Non-members. 

ETHICS 

Canons of Ethics—Suitable for distribu- 
tion—free; for framing—50¢ each. 

Ethics for Engineers—Canons of Ethics, 
Creed, and Rules of Professional Con- 


duct. 
FEE SCHEDULES 

Recommended Grades, Duties, Responsi- 
bilities and Qualifications for Pre-Pro- 
fessional and Professional Positions— 
Adopted by NSPE, June, 1952. 

Report on Fee Schedules—Revised Oc- 
tober, 1956. A study of the Salary and 
Fee Schedule Committee of NSPE 
bringing together various schedules of 
fees and related practices of engineers 
in the consulting fie!d. 

FUTURE OF ENGINEERS 

Engineers for the Future—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

If I Were a Young Engineer Today—Re- 
print from American Engineer. 

GOVERNMENT 

Engineers in Federal Government—Re- 
— from American Engineer (NSPE 

elieves). 








* Order from and remit to Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for Industry, 
2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Our Function in Governmental Liaison— 
Reprint from American Engineer 
(NSPE Believes). 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

A Professional Look at the Engineer in 
Industry—NSPE_ Engineer-in-Industry 
Committee. A major publication of vi- 
tal importance delving into all phases 
of the professional and economic status 
of that group which comprises the 
largest number of engineers in any 
functional field. Price $1.50 Members. 
$3.00 Non-members. 

Professionalism or Unionism—Facing the 
Issue—Past President T. Carr Forrest, 
Jr., P. E. A discourse on the aspects of 
unionism for the professional. Reprint 
from American Engineer. 

The Professional Engineer in Industry— 
Reprint from American Engineer 
(NSPE Believes). 

The Professional Union—A Contradiction 
—Past President Clarence T. Shoch, 
P. E. A discussion of the development 
of engineers’ unions and the reasons 
why unionism is incompatible with 
professionalism. 

Criteria for Professional Employment of 
Eneineers—Adopted by NSPE, June, 
1956. 25¢ each. 

Engineering Employment Practices News- 
letter—Published monthly by NSPE; 
available to members upon request. 

Engineering Team (The)—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes) 

Professional Responsibility vs. Collective 
Bargaining—NSPE Professional Policy 
Statement. 

*Career Satisfaction of Professional En- 
gineers in Industry—Latest in a series 
of Executive Research Reports on em- 
ployment and professional problems 
concerning engineers in industry. Price 
$1.50 Members. $3.00 Non-members 

LEGISLATION 

Legislative Bulletin—Published monthly 
by NSPE; available to members upon 
request. 

MANPOWER 

*How to Attract and Hold Engineering 
Talent—Executive Research Survey 
Number Three. This report reflects the 
experience of more than 200 companies 
which employ engineers and attitudes 
of 1,400 individual engineers who are 
employed in industry. Price $1.00 
Members. $2.00 Non-members 

*How to Improve the Utilization of Engi- 
neering Manpower—Executive Research 
Survey Number Two. This report pools 
the experience of more than 495 com- 
panies employing engineers on the sub- 
ject of utilization of manpower. Price 
$1.00 Members. $2.00 Non-members. 

MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 

Every Man a Debtor—Sixteen-page 
booklet explaining NSPE organization, 
programs, activities and objectives. 

Membership Kit—This kit is available to 
membership chairmen and contains a 
general outline of membership cam- 
paign techniques and sample materials 
Any of the publications listed in this 
outline are generally available for dis- 
tribution to membership promoters as 
membership mailing pieces 

NSPE PHILOSOPHY 

Engineering Societies of America—Paul 
H. Robbins, P. E., executive director, 
NSPE. Describes organization, pro- 
grams, activities and objectives of 
NSPE. Reprinted from G-E Review. 

Is Our Registration Requirement Limit- 
ing Membership?—Reprint from Amer- 
ican Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Why a Professional Society?—Reprint 
from American Engineer (NSPE Be- 
lieves). 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

Engineering Profession in National Secu- 
rity (The)—NSPE Professional Policy 
Statement. 

ORGANIZATION 

Model Constitution for Ladies Auxiliary 
Chapters. 

Model State Society Constitution. 

NSPE’s Constitution and Bylaws. 


POLICIES, NSPE 
Professional Policies—Compilation of all 
present NSPE policies as adopted by 
the Board of Directors. 
Administrative Policies—Compilation of 


all present NSPE administrative poli- 

cies. Includes Constitution and Bylaws, 

with a common subject index. 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Professional Development—The Respon- 
sibility of Industry and the Engineer— 
Conference Proceedings of 1955 meet- 
ing devoted to a discussion of the 
engineer in industry. Price $1.00 Mem- 
bers. $2.00 Non-members. 

Professionalism in Industry: The Dow 
Story—Case history of professionalism 
in industry. Reprint from American 
Engineer 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Conference Proceedings, Atlantic City, 
1956 — Management-Professional Em - 
ployee Relations, Professional Status 
of Engineers in Government Employ- 
ment, Teaching Professional Concepts 
in our Engineering Schools, 10¢ each 

Du Pont’'s Engineering Department Takes 
a Forward Look at Professional Devel- 
opment—C. H. Evans, P. E. Reprint 
from American Engineer. 

PROFESSIONALISM 

How a Professional] Attitude Can Be In- 
stilled in Engineers—Dean W. R. Wool- 
rich, P. E. Reprint from American En- 
gineer. 

Some Thoughts on Engineers and the 
Engineering Profession—Speech by 
Harry A. Winnie, P. E., vice president, 
General Electric Co. (Retired), pre- 
sented at the 20th Annual Meeting of 
NSPE 

Significance of the PE Emblem. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Engineers’ Week—Reprint from Ameri- 
can Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Our Public Relations Responsibilities— 
Reprint from American Engineer 
(NSPE Believes). 

There’s Nothing Wrong With Engineers 
—Reprint from American Engineer 

REGISTRATION 

A Model Law for the Registration of 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
vevors 

Is Our Registration Requirement Limit- 
ing Membership?—Reprint from Amer- 
ican Engineer (NSPE Believes) 

Next Step Registration — Informativ« 
pamphlet for engineering students and 
others on values and procedure for en- 
gineering registration 

Registration: Then, Now and Tomorrow 

Frank H. Prouty, P chairman 
National Bureau of Engineering Regis- 
tration. Reprint from American En- 
gineer 

Professional Engineering Registration 
Laws—A compendium compiled by Al- 
fred L. McCawley in cooperation with 
NSPE. Available from A. L. McCawley 
Box 474, Jefferson City, Missouri—$8.75 

SALARY SURVEY 

Professional Engineers’ Income and Sal- 
ary Survey — 1952-1954-1956 statistics 
covering NSPE members. Price 50« 
each, Members. $1.00 Non-members 

STANDARD FORM OF AGREEMENT 

Standard Form of Agreement Between 
Owner and Engineer for Professional 
Services—Price 5¢ each. 

TRAINING 

*How to Train Engineers in Industry— 
Executive Research Survey Number 
Four. This report reflects the experi- 
ence of more than 200 companies which 








employ engineers as well as of many 
individual leaders in the training field 
Price $1.00 Members. $2.00 Non-mem- 
bers 

UNITY 


Unity for Professional Action—Reprint 
from American Engineer (NSPE Be- 
lieves 

Professional Organization of Engineers— 
Reprint from American Engineer. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Do We Have Enough Engineers?—Re- 

print from American Engineer (NSPE 


Believes) 
Engineering ... A Career of Opportunity 
A general vocational guidance pam- 


phliet 
Engineers for the Future—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes) 
List of Accredited Engineering Schools— 
Reprint from ECPD Annual Report. 





* Order from and remit to Professiona! 
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2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Court Rules Outside 
Practice Not Unlawful 


The Supreme Court of Mississippi 
has recently ruled that outside private 
practice by a city engineer is not un- 
lawful or contrary to public policy, 
and therefore cannot be enjoined by 
the courts. 

The case arose when a group of 
registered professional engineers and 
other city residents urged the State 
Supreme Court to over-rule the de- 
cision of a lower court which had re- 
fused to interfere with the private 
engineering practice of a city engineer. 
The complainants contended that the 
city engineer in question had a full 
time commission, that he was a regis- 
tered engineer, that his duties were 
many and varied and that his office as 
city engineer required the exercise of 
discretion and judgment in the nature 
of a public trust. It was stated to the 
Court that real property subdividers 
encountered unnecessary delay in the 
approval of their plans unless they 
employed the city engineer for the 
preparation of subdivision plats. 

Declaring that it was against pub- 
lic policy for a city engineer to engage 
in private practice, the protesting en- 
gineers based their argument on two 
major propositions: (1) that the city 
engineer was an officer of the city to 
whom a portion of the sovereign 
power of the city was delegated by 
law, and (2) that when the city engi- 
neer held himself out as a private 
practitioner to serve his clients in mat- 
ters that would subsequently be passed 
on by him as a public officer, there 
occurred a conflict of interest which 
the Court should enjoin. 

The Court, however, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Pointing out that the 
city was governed by a council man- 
ager plan provided by the legislature of 
the State, that under that plan the city 
manager appointed and removed all 
department heads and other employees 
with the exception of the city attorney 
and the city auditor, and furthermore 
that the city manager has supervisory 
control over all municipal employees, 
the Court concluded that since the 
city engineer was subject to super- 
vision and control by the city man- 
ager, the engineer’s duties were not 
such that implied a delegation of the 
sovereign authority of the municipal- 
ity so as to make the city engineer a 
public officer. 

“We do not think that the city en- 
gineer is a public officer. The term 
‘office’ implies a delegation of the sov- 
ereign power and the possession of it 
by the person filling the office; and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A PROFESSIONAL BEST SELLER! 





ONLY 
$8.75 ° 


WHAT REVIEWERS HAVE SAID... The Author 


“The compiler of this book, A. L. McCawley, is peculiarly well fitted for the task. A ; 
wide knowledge obtained over many years’ study of the laws of other states, com- souri State Senator for many 


paring them with the siesilar laws of mie ates state, 6 et a - 
ie so ’ " 5 sl > has = < ; ; 

J Fe oo ee merous published crfcles on 
reference source on all legal phases of registration.” professional registration for 
‘ é é engineers and architects. A 
Engineering Digest sponsor of the Missouri securi- 
Toronto, Ontario ties law, he is counsel for that 
“The 614-page book is the culmination “It is a reference volume designed for State’s Board of Registration 
of an extensive research project under- the professional engineer or the engi- for Architects and Professional 
taken by McCawley under the sponsor- neer-in-training who plans to esctgee Engineers. His legal career 
ship of the National Society of Profes- on a permanent or part time basis in dates back to 1900, when he 


sional Engineers. A valuable addition 


to any engineer's library.” 


Architect and Engineer 
* Supplements Available at Extra Cost. 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


Dear Sir: 


| enclose (check) (money order) in the amount of $ aes 
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Now, a Compendium of Registration Laws 
for Professional Engineers in all 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and _ the 
District of Columbia. 


This is a book that belongs on the shelf of every profession- 
al engineer’s reference library or in the hands of the student 
engineer. Compiled by a recognized authority in the field of 
professional registration, the book presents, state by state, the 
exact legal requirements that must be met for professional 
practice. This unique volume covers in detail such elements of 
the state laws as temporary permits, fees and bonds, the filing 
of maps, certificate applications, education requirements, 
examinations, and public works projects. The laws are cited 
for reciprocity, registration renewals, corporate and partner- 
ship practice, revocation of registration, and violations and 
penalties. 


Only a Large Printing 
Has Kept Cost Low 


This durably-bound volume, printed in easy-to-read type, is a bargain at $8.75. 


Here is a book vou will use for vears as an “always-readv” reference work. Re- 


member, this project is a non-profit venture backed by the National Society of 


Professional Engineers as a service to the profession. Order your copy today for 


your own use or as an excellent gift for a professional colleague or student friend. 





Alfred L. McCawley, a Mis- 


years, is the author of nu- 
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was admitted to the Missouri 
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STRICTLY Business 





Personalities ... The appointment of Walter C. Oram 
as paving engineer of the Rocky Mountain Regional Office 
of the Portland Cement Association has been announced 

. Marvin F. Hall has been ap- 
pointed consulting gas engineer of 
Ebasco Services Incorporated . . . 
R. H. Keith has joined Dryer Elec- 
tric Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as application engineering consult- 
ant for the company’s Tubular Cen- 
trifugal fan program . . . Robert R. 
Pierce has been named manager of 
the Corrosion Engineering Products 
Department of Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corporation, with headquarters in 
Natrona, Pa. . . . The appointment 
of A. W. Orlacchio as chief engineer of the Glennite Instru- 
mentation Division has been announced by Vice President 
Abraham I. Dranetz, Gulton Industries, Inc., Metuchen, 
N. J... . W. Keith Gilkey, manager of the Akron, Ohio, 
plant of Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, Mich., 
has been appointed to the new position of manager of 
engineering and research for the entire company. Lyle F. 
Pohly replaces Mr. Gilkey at Akron .. . John A. Dersch 
has been named director of engineering for the Read 
Standard Division of Capitol Products Corporation, York, 
Pa... . Charles W. Sinclair has been appointed vice presi- 
dent-engineering for all divisions of the Kelsey-Hays Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by Perry Williams, 
president. 





Mr. Oram 


The Asphalt Institute, College Park, Md., has announced 
two recent appointments. Allison D. Hill has been named 
district engineer for Illinois, while Earl G. Angell has been 
named as district engineer for Min- 
nesota and Iowa . . . Larry Harlan 
has taken a position in the engi- 
neering division of the Maytag 
Company, Newton, lowa.. . H. E. 
Widdell, president of Arthur G. 
McKee & Company, has been elect- 
ed a director of Raymond Inter- 
national Inc., it has been announced 
by Maxwell P. Upson, chairman of 
the board J. Charles Allen, 
consultant to the vice president in 
charge of Atlas Powder Company's 
central engineering department at Wilmington, Del., has 
retired after more than forty years of service with the 
company. He was chief engineer from 1949 until early this 
year .. . Wilfred E. Walton has been named director of 
engineering for DeWalt Division of American Machine 
and Foundry Company, Lancaster, Pa. . The appoint- 
ment of Ira M. Markwood to the position of manager of 
the Service Division has been announced by Wilmot Castle 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. . Robert N. Wagner has 
been appointed chief electrical engineer for Aluminum 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. . The appoint- 
ment of James H. Hedberg as special project engineer with 
Aerolab Development Company, Pasadena, Calif., has been 
announced by E. G. Crofut, president. 





Mr. Widdell 
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Joseph M. DeSalvo, chief engineer. of Joseph S. Ward, 
Inc., Caldwell, N. J., has been elected vice president of the 
corporation The promotion of James L. Molnar 
to assistant body engineer-produc- 
tion of the Automotive Division of 
American Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich., has been announced 

Ronald F. Danner has been 
elected a vice president by the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s board of directors and will 
be in charge of research and devel- 
opment International Resist- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Po.., 
announces the recent appointments 
of Leo J. Jacobson to head, Engi- 
neering Division, and Dr. John Bohrer to head, Research 
Division . . . Harold F. Allen, chief engineer of Link-Belt 
Speeder Corporation, subsidiary of Link-Belt Company, 
retired on July 1 and was succeeded by Frank J. Strnad, 
according to D. W. Lehti, president of Link-Belt Speeder 
Corporation . . . The election of Walter E. Schirmer as 
president of Clark Equipment International, C.A., and 
Martin E. Graham as vice president and general manager 
has been announced by George Spatta, chairman of the 
board of directors of Clark International . . . Aluminum 
Safety Products, Inc., announces the appointment of Don- 
ald M. Werner as sales engineer with headquarters in New 
York City. 





Mr. Danner 


The appointment of Harold H. Gillespie as general man- 
ager of the Split Ballbearing Division of Miniature Pre- 
cision Bearings, Inc., Lebanon, N. H., has been announced 

The Carpenter Steel Company, 


Reading, Pa.. has appointed W. 
Kent Kuse, Jr., as metallurgist in 
the special alloys development 
group Lloyd G. Fitzgerald, 


mining engineer, United States 
Bureau of Mines, is conducting 
training in accident prevention for 
more than 2,000 men at the mines 
of the Pocahontas Fuel Company 
in Virginia and West Virginia 

Clarence F. Van Epps has been 
appointed director of manufactur- 





Mr. Fitzgerald 


ing of Stromberg-Carlson’s Electronics Division, Rochester, 
N. Y. Stromberg-Carlson is a division of General Dynamics 
Corporation . . . John W. Weight, New York branch sales 
rnanager of Exide Industrial Division, The Electric Storage 
Battery Company, recently retired after more than thirty- 
eight years of service with the Philadelphia, Pa., firm . 
William D. Bickel has been elected a vice president of 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. At the same time, he 
was appointed general manager of the Machinery Division 

The appointment of Harry F. Huf as general manager 
of the engineering and construction department of The 
Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
announced, 
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Now you can build an easy reference to the many 
fine articles and features which appear in the Amer- 
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COURT 


(Continued from page 45) 
the exercise of such power within 
legal limits, constitutes the correct dis- 
charge of the duties of such office.” 

In support of its conclusion that the 
city engineer was not a “public of- 
ficer,” merely because he performs 
duties concerning the public, the 
Court referred to one of its earlier 
rulings in which it was stated: “A 
public officer, broadly speaking, is a 
person appointed or elected to per- 
form a designated duty concerning the 
public. . . . The officer’s duty must be 
continuing, be defined by rules pre- 
scribed by law, to be discharged by 
him in his own right, and not by per- 
mission and under the supervision 
and control of another.” 

Sustaining the lower court’s decision 
in which it refused to interfere with 
the private practice of the city engi- 
neer, the State Supreme Court added: 
“Since the statute confers upon the 
city manager the power to employ the 
city engineer and to supervise and 
control him in the performance of his 
duties, the Court cannot interfere with 
the exercise of such powers by the city 
manager Or impose restrictions upon 
the city engineer which neither the 
legislature nor the city council has 
seen fit to impose.” 

Finding that no specific instances 
were indicated to show that a conflict 
of interest had actually resulted, the 
Court concluded that it “has no power 
under the facts alleged in the bill of 
complaint to substitute its judgment 
for that of the governing authorities 
of the municipality. In the absence of 
any legislative declaration restricting 
such practice, the Court cannot say 
that [this city employee's] acceptance 
of employment for the performance of 
engineering services for private indi- 
viduals, on his own time, and not on 
‘city time,’ is unlawful or contrary to 


public policy.” 


30} 3 
us ; Sea 


West Virginia Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meeting, 
i t 7-9, 1958, Greenbrier Hotel, 
Iphur Springs, West Vir- 


National Society of Professional 
Meeting, October 
_St. Francis Hotel, San 
al Californiz 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 19-21, 1959, Dinkler-Tutwiler 

Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


devaluated to 420 francs per dollar, It 
was formerly 350 francs per dollar. 
Prices approach American levels. How- 
ever, they do not represent the fair 
trade value. Hidden taxes to support the 
deficient financial structure represent a 
great part of the retail price. 


Presently industrial France has not 
developed to the optimum needs of the 
people. Paris is the center of culture, 
education, society, political life and in- 
dustry. The entourage of Paris is con- 
sidered as the “province.” Only the 
common household appliances or per- 
sonal apparel are readily available in 
the French market. Other things require 
manufacturing delays. This is less so in 
Paris. Of course, this is to insure a 
balanced supply, demand and margin of 
profit. By American standards French 
production and marketing, by our un- 
qualified critics, are held in abhorrence. 
This American snobbishness is causing 
dissatisfaction in Franco-American rela- 
tions. Our “ambassadors” disregard the 
past and present shortcomings of our 
American economic system. 


With increased efforts on the part of 
industry and educational institutions as 
well as political stabilization and the 
advent of the European Common Mar- 
ket, France will undoubtedly evolve as 
the European industrial leader. From 
personal observation I feel this renais- 
sance of industrial and economic revo- 
lution in France will not efface or un- 
bend French qualitative motive as well 
as individual and technical prestige. 


SUMNER J. WEINsTEIN, P.E. 
APO 288, U. S. Forces 


On Flanders .. . 
Dear Editor: 

Seldom does a magazine or newspaper 
article move me to the point of taking 
pen in hand. I have admirably resisted 
inclination to comment on one or more 
of the many “What Is Wrong With Our 
Educational System” articles so prevalent 
in our publications today. However, the 
one by Senator Ralph E. Flanders (May 
issue, AE) “puts the cork in the bottle” 
so to speak. Perhaps it is obvious the 
Senator has an excellent background 
both politically and technically. It seems 
logical, therefore, to assume he has been 
a victim of an ill-informed assistant or 
staff. 


Little question exists with regard to 
“the appearance of the first satellite was 
a great historical event.” Among other 
things, it flushed forth the greatest covey 
of self-styled educational experts the 
country has ever seen. These experts 
immediately declared open season on 
professional educators and to a rather 
shameful degree. Professional educators 
have become “whipping boys” for those 
seeking to condemn our apparent tech- 
nological position as compared to that 
of Russia. By and large it is not de- 
serving of condemnation. The Senator 
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flatly implies that we are dealing with 
our peers in the technical field and that 
our educational policies are directly re- 
sponsible, Certainly our educational sys- 
tem has room for improvement. So has 
our system of government, our system of 
economics, etc., etc. However, by any 
standard our educational system is the 
world’s finest. With constructive criticism, 
rather than bitter denunciation, our edu- 
cators will maintain it so. 

The “direct program” suggested by 
the good Senator has been in practice 
in this country for several years. Just 
where has the Senator been? The view 
that “mathematics and science must re- 
gain their position in the curriculum” 
startles me. Their position hasn’t changed 
in thirty years, Physics and chemistry 
are elective subjects today just as they 
were thirty years ago. Many math sub- 
jects are in the same category. What the 
Senator has neglected to point out is 
that high school training can be just as 
tough and thorough as the student and 
his parents want it to be. College en- 
trance requirements for study in the 
scientific fields are higher today than 
at any time in the past. If a problem 
exists it is in the form of parental ne- 
glect. The courses are there; the choice, 
as it should be, is with the parent and 
student. And when did it become a 
crime to teach students to get along 
with each other? Perhaps if the Russian 
teachings applied a little of this philos- 
ophy we would not be involved in a so- 
called cold war. We just might be 
sharing technical advances instead of 
jealously guarding them from each other. 
I for one have little desire to see our 
system of education degraded to the 
Communist level. 

If Senator Flanders sincerely believes 
that our system of education is decadent 
and dominated, he is in need of sym- 
pathy and understanding. On the other 
hand, if his article is primarily “point 
with pride and view with alarm,” the 
article by C. W. LaPierre (April issue, 
AMERICAN ENGINEER) should be called 
to his attention. Here is a very real and 
serious problem, worthy of the finest 
talent in the political field. 

The time is long past due for the 
bleating critics to dismount from the 










AUGUST 
MEETING OF NOTE 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
—National West Coast Meeting, Au- 
gust 11-14, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California. 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers—Pacific General Meeting, 
August 19-22, Senator Hotel, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Western Electronic Show and Con- 
vention—Annual Convention, August 
19-22, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, California. 

National Council of State Boards , 
of Engineering Examiners—Annual 
Meeting, August 21-23, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

American Mathematical Society— 
Summer Meeting, August 25-30, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 

Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. 


Displayed: General Advertising 
rates, less 50%. ‘ 
Box Number chargeable as one line. 


Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington6, D.C. 














Positions Wanted 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER — BME— PE— 
age 33, Chief Engineer with New York 


City Consulting Engineer desires to re- 
locate to southern California. Seeking 
top level position with large firm of 


architects or consulting engineers 
Twelve (12) years high caliber experi- 
ence with architects, engineers and 
contractors, in responsible charge of 
design and construction of air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, heating, ventilat- 
ing and ig systems for commer- 
cial, institu nal and industrial building. 
Box 202, AMERICAN ENGINEER. 









Positions Available 





ing electric utility requires 
engineers. Recent graduates, 


Rapidly-gro\ 
two electrica 
or experienced to age 35. Above average 
opportunity ary commensurate with 
training and « erience. Location: North- 
ern Maine. Box 200, AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER. 

















ENGINEER WANTED 


Registered professional engineer with at least 
seven years consulting experience in heating, 
air conditioning, plumbing and/or electrical 
design and supervision, prepared to make 
nominal investment and to manage a depart- 
ment or entire branch office, as associate or 
partner, in well established, progressive engi- 
neering firm with projects throughout the 
country and overseas. Would consider merger 
with small firm in same field. Furnish com- 
plete resume of education and experience, 
references and availability. 


FRED S. DUBIN ASSOCS. 
178 South Whitney Street, 


Hartford, Connecticut 














high horse of criticism and actually visit 
the schools. A free and liberal educa- 
tion awaits them. A little soul-searching 
will reveal that the parent is the weakest 
link in our educational chain. 
Leroy L. SIMLer, P.E. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Corrections ... 


Dear Editor: 

The corrections mentioned by Mr. 
Hamor in the June issue of the AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER are appreciated and noted 
“Honorary doctorate in engineering o1 
in science, Eng.D. or Sc.D.” are exactly 
what I had in mind. 

The four grades are then: 1) Engi- 
neer, 2) Professional Engineer, 3) Doc- 
tor—Eng.D., Sc.D., 4) Functional Group 
Member. 

This should, then, correct the letter 
which appeared in the April, 1958, issue 
over my signature. 

AMERICO LAzzarl, P.E. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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What's New 


This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number on opposite page and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 





SEAMLESS SLUMP CONE Item 30 


Slump tests on concrete 
can now be performed more 
efficiently with a new seam- 
less Slump Cone designed 
and manufactured by Soiltest 
Inc. The Cone is made of 
heavy gauge cadmium plated 
sheet steel and is of a one 
piece construction, The han- 
dies and foot clamps are 
welded in position and are 
also cadmium plated to resist 
rust. It has an 8” diameter 
open base and a 4” diameter 
open top. 


FIBERGLAS ROD Item 31 


Just introduced is the first Fiberglas reinforced silicone 
extruded rod. Developed primarily for use by manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment as an insulating material, 
its unique combination of mechanical characteristics makes 
it suitable for a wide variety of structural applications. 
The rods are produced in an exclusive extrusion-type 
process which makes possible a selling price of approxi- 
mately one-half that of competitive materials which are 
on the market, it is claimed. 


SLEEVING 

A zippered sleeving made 
of Bakelite vinyl plastic is 
said to be the answer in 
making enclosed _ electrical 
wiring readily accessible for 
repairs and other alterations. 
According to the manfacturer, 
the Bakelite materials and 
slide fastener combine to 
form a new and unique hous- 
ing for wire and cable offering 
easier and faster means for 
achieving accessibility than 
otherwise possible with con- 
ventional sleeving. 


SELF-LEVELING LEVEL 

A self-leveling engineers 
level has been introduced by 
Precision Instruments Inc. Ad- 
vantages claimed are: actual 
working time reduced; many 
sources of errors, such as 
creep of the spirit level 
bubble, eliminated; acciden- 
tal changes in position of the 
level are automatically com- 
pensated; need for delicate 
level vials eliminated. The 
level is compact — over-all 
height 5%”, telescope 712” 
long, and weighs with its tri- 
pod only 19% Ibs. 











Item 32 








Item 33 








METAL PRODUCT Item 34 


A metal product described 
as “bridging the gap between 
aluminum shot and aluminum 
powder” is now being mar- 
keted. Development of the 
course granular aluminum 
product, which has many ap- 
plications in the chemical 
field, has been announced by 
Reynolds Metals Company. 
Two standard sizes of the 
product are now being pro- 
duced, however, 2 wide range 
of other sizes in between alu- 
minum shot and aluminum 
powder can be produced to 
meet specific requirements. 








DISOLV-ALL Item 35 

An all-purpose instrument and pen cleaner has been 
developed. This quick-acting, non-irritating solvent, re- 
moves grime and ink from ruling pens, pen points, letter- 
ing pens, and brushes. Easy to use . . . a moistened cloth 
or sponge and gentle rubbing dissolves every particle of 
grime from T-squares, slide rules, scales, instruments, etc., 
it is claimed. Known as “Disolv-All,” it may be used over 
and over again and still retain its cleansing qualities. 





TROWELING MACHINE Item 36 


A cement finishing trowel- 
ing machine with only half 
the height of previous models 
is now available. The finisher 
has an offset design of tan- 
gential arm mountings which 
equalize the weight on the 
blade surfaces. This puts more 
support of the machine onto 
the center of the blade for 
longer equipment life and a 
more even surface, the manu- 
facturer says. Large control 
handle close to operator's 
hand allows easier blade tilt- 
ing from float to finish. 








FORM COMPOUND Item 37 

A smooth-parting, non-caking form lubricant for pre- 
stressed concrete beams and pipe has been introduced by 
the Shell Oil Company. Called Shell Form Compound, 
the new form release agent permits quick stripping of con- 
crete members, leaves concrete with a glossy, almost 
marblelike surface, and does not build up on the forms, it is 
claimed. These qualities make it suitable for architectural 
as well as structural grades. The Compound is a water, 
emulsion material mixed just before use in a ratio of one 
part compound to five parts water. 
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Wine PROFESSIONAL 


Engineer 


ENGINEER... 





Are you busy? ._. . Need more information ? 








Keeping up-to-date on new products a ents is a “must” 
for the registered. professional engineer. \\ s thought in mind, the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER recently init READERS’ SERVIC] 
DEPARTMENT for its more than 46 ers—and the respons 
has been overwhelming 
WHAT'S THE STORY? 

The storv is just this: to take advant oe READERS’ SERVICI 
DEPARTMENT vou must first read the ments in this issue and 
note that each ad makes reference O tl coupon below. 
If vou want more information about an simply circle the co 
responding number on the handy coupo VEATL TODAY! We will 
forward your requests to the advertis rmation will then 
be sent directl ou. It’s easy, trv 1 
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A boon to the busy engineer! 
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EUGENE 8 POWER 
CROFILMS 
UnveserH FtRST ST untant 
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"yave us an idea 
that adds up 





“Td like to be more systematic about 
my) personal accounts,” our accountant 
remarked. “I wish I hada plan to make 


me save, every single payday. 


We explained that we have the fin- 
est kind of mechanism for regular sav- 
ings—the plan for buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds through Payroll Savings. But 
she had given us an idea. If she was not 
familiar with our plan, there must be 
many othe: emplovees, too, who didn't 


know we have such a system. 


We put in a call for our State Savings 
Bond Director. He sparked a com- 


pany-wide plan that told om people 


about systematic buying of U.S. Sav- 


ings Bonds. Every person on oul pay- 


roll received an application card. 


Within days we had the best em- 
plovee participation weve enjoyed 
since the mid-forties. It showed that 
people welcome a chance to set up this 
soundest of investment plans. Today 
there are more payroll savers than ever 
before in peace time. Look up your 
State Director in the phone book or 
write: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 





